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Disarmament 
and Arms 
Control 


EUROPEAN/AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 
Burgenstock, Switzerland 
6-9 July 1961 


Some sixty leaders of opinion from thirteen countries* 
of Europe and North America, representing a wide 
diversity of experience, participated in a four-day 
conference at Burgenstock in Fuly to discuss problems of 
Disarmament and Arms Control. The report below 
received the general agreement of all participants, 
although they were not asked to sign it. 


HE COUNTRIES of the world are now spending 

some $300 million a day on armaments, and 
there are fourteen million men under arms in the 
Northern Hemisphere. In part, this is a response 
to the severest clash of political systems that has 
beset the world for centuries. But it is also a con- 
sequence of the accelerating revolution in military 
technology, of which the atom bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb, and the ballistic missile may be no more 
than preliminary incidents, and which, if allowed 
to continue unchecked and indefinitely, must 
undermine all hopes of a peaceful world, if not of 
man’s survival. 

We are deeply impressed by the growing dangers 
of the uncontrolled arms race, and firmly believe 
that attempts to achieve security and protection 
by the mere amassing of military power are no 
longer adequate. The alternatives with which 
modern technology confronts us are the evolution 
of a sound system of international security or a 
desperately unsafe world. 

It is time, therefore, to reconsider the defence 
and disarmament policies of the free nations. 


II 
We want general, comprehensive and controlled 
disarmament; general in that it would apply to all 
countries; comprehensive in that it would embrace 
all categories of weapons and forces; controlled in 
the sense that the system would give confidence 
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that obligations are respected. The attainment of 
so far-reaching an objective may be the condition 
of survival in a world of overlapping political, 
economic and scientific revolutions. 

But we must point out two inescapable implica- 
tions of such an objective. First, it would require 
further substantial modification of full national 
sovereignty. Its latter stages would require a 
system of central enforcement and adjudication, 
together with an international police force of con- 
siderable power. This would greatly circumscribe 
the freedom of action of national states. 

Second, disarmament must proceed by stages. 
No state would enter the later and more drastic 
stages of a comprehensive disarmament system 
until the preliminary stages had been successfully 
completed — in particular until the machinery of 
enforcement and for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes had been created and was shown to be 
functioning effectively. 

There are now over one hundred sovereign 
states, and the world can no longer be under any 
illusion that even the preliminary stages of a 
general disarmament agreement could be swiftly 
or easily negotiated. The sooner the first steps 
along this road can be taken, the sooner will it be 
possible to judge from actual experience when 
further progress in disarmament will become 
feasible. 


III 

We believe that the Western powers and the 
Communist powers have, despite their political 
hostility, a common interest with all other nations 
in eliminating the most obvious dangers of war. 
Time is not on the side of peace and security, and 
continuous technological innovation is making the 
problems of control more complex and more 
onerous. This area of common interest could be 
advanced by the following measures: 
(a) Measures to arrest the development of nuclear 
weapon capabilities. This is a growing danger and, 
for this reason among many, we consider it tragic 
that the Soviet Union now appears to have lost 
interest in the completion of a nuclear test ban 
treaty, which would have gone a considerable 
distance to obviate this danger. 
(6) Measures to halt the production of fissionable 
material for use in weapons and to begin the 
transfer of substantial stocks to peaceful uses. 


*Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America. 
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(c) Measures to establish controls upon the means 
of delivering weapons of mass destruction. 

(d) Measures of mutual restraint against placing 
weapons of mass destruction in outer space. The 
military misuse of outer space is an imminent 
danger, and it is vital to reach an agreement before 
further research and development tempt the space 
powers to take a step which would gravely com- 
plicate the disarmament problem. 

(e) Measures designed to give greater assurance 
against surprise attack and to reduce the danger 
of war through miscalculation, misinterpretation 
of the adversaries’ intentions, or technical accident. 

We believe that agreements on these measures 
could at present be effectively controlled by a 
variety of means. The common interest of the 
powers concerned to perpetuate such agreements 
encourages their being respected. And if there are 
violations there remains the right of the parties to 
withdraw from specific agreements. 

But we must emphasize the urgency of such 
limited agreements. With every passing year, the 
problems of effective control become more com- 
plex and might soon prove insoluble. The next 
generations will not forgive us if we bequeath them 
a world of many nuclear powers, of space weapons, 
or one which dwells in constant fear of sudden or 
accidental war, simply because the major indus- 
trial powers are divided by alien concepts of 
society. Moreover, such limited agreements would 
provide useful experience in operating the kinds 
of international agreement needed to control more 
far-reaching measures of disarmament. 

We are deeply concerned with the security and 
stability of Europe because it is still the area where 
catastrophic general war could most easily origi- 
nate. The attempts to reach a political settlement 
of the German question or to negotiate a wider 
system of European security with the Soviet Union 
have been profoundly discouraging. But this does 
not absolve either the NATO powers or the Warsaw 
Pact countries from the responsibility for negotiat- 
ing agreements which minimize the danger of war 
in Europe. In this context we believe there should 
be serious study of means to achieve this end on 
politically acceptable terms and while maintaining 
the American military presence in Europe. 


IV 
Unfortunately, present tensions make the con- 
clusion of formal agreements difficult in the 
immediate future. This may change, but in any 
case it is necessary to frame Western political and 


military policies in such a way as to minimize the 
dangers of war with due regard to existing com- 
mitments. There are certain unilateral actions that 
can be taken to increase stability and to underline 
the defensive nature of Western military prepara- 
tions. These are of two kinds, political and 
military.* 

@ Military measures include: 

(a) Rapid progress with the development of 
relatively invulnerable weapons systems, and the 
complementary scrapping of vulnerable and so 
provocative systems, in order to reduce tensions 
arising from fear of surprise attack. 

(6) Considerable improvement in conventional 
forces to increase the flexibility of the Western 
response to a threat of war and to reduce the 
danger and fear of recourse to nuclear weapons. 
(c) Improvements in command and control systems 
to lessen the danger of rash or unpremediated 
action. 

(d) Improvement of the integration of United 
States security policy with NATO policy, thereby 
weakening the incentive to the European powers 
to exert influence upon the United States by 
developing nuclear weapons systems of their own. 
@ Political measures include: 

(a) Closer co-ordination of policy on those non- 
European questions, where the interests of the 
Western powers are inseparable. 

(6) Greater support for the peace-keeping authority 
and machinery of the United Nations. 

(c) The strengthening as rapidly as possible of 
international law and machinery for the settlement 
of disputes. 

It may very well prove to be the case that only 
by successfully developing internal systems of 
interdependence and arms control within the 
Western Alliances (including strengthening the 
inspection facilities of Western European Union), 
can we demonstrate both to our own people and 
to the Soviet Union that such techniques can be 
applied on a wider scale. 


Vv 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union has evidenced little serious study — 
in its insistence, for instance, that total disarma- 
ment could be speedily achieved in a world of 
fully sovereign states—of the problems of dis- 
armament or even of limited measures of control. 





*M. Jules Moch of France and others did not support these 
military measures. 
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We believe that this attitude may change under 
the pressures of military technology and Soviet 
understanding of the mutual interest of all powers 
in genuine progress toward disarmament. 

We are also aware that progress in the field of 
disarmament would not necessarily imply any 
diminution of the present struggle, but would 
transfer it to the plane of economic and political 
warfare. This we are fully prepared to accept since 
we are confident that our own societies and 
policies are able to meet these new forms of 
challenge. 

But the Soviet attempt to impose a tripartite 
system of control at the executive levels of a dis- 
armament inspection and control system, as well 
as in the United Nations, appears to us to place 
insoluble difficulties in the way of further progress. 


VI 

The consideration of the problems of disarma- 
ment or arms control has too often been bedevilled 
in the past by two fallacies. First, that for agree- 
ment between nations goodwill and mutual con- 
fidence are enough, without regard for the hard 
study of common interest and workable techniques 
of control and inspection that are necessary. 
Second, that military policies and disarmament 
policies lead in opposite directions rather than 
being considered as complementary aspects of the 
same problem — the maintenance of national and 
international security. 

To overcome this confusion we believe that: 
(i) Governments should expand official research 
and actively encourage independent research on 
the problems of disarmament and arms control. 
(ii) There must be a greater awareness, both in the 
governments and among the peoples, that these 
are continuing problems requiring continuous 
attention, not merely sporadic preparations for 
negotiations. 
(iii) The interrelation of disarmament and defence 
policy must be considered in taking steps in 
military, strategic or political planning. This 
implies a much closer co-operation between 
Foreign Offices and military staffs in the develop- 
ment of disarmament and defence policies. 
(iv) Greater efforts, official and private, should be 
made in all countries to inform the public con- 
cerning questions of disarmament and the problems 
it poses for individual nations. 

At the same time, we would welcome pro- 
grammes, official and unofficial, enabling those 
who have given deep thought to these complex 
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questions in the West to hold a more continuous 
exchange of views with Soviet experts than is 
possible at present, leading, we would hope, to 
joint studies in this field. 

Finally, we should make every effort, indi- 
vidually and through the United Nations, to 
expand the limited knowledge that exists in the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin-America about 
the problems, technical and political, of disarma- 
ment, so that we may have a more informed and 
expert criticism of efforts to confront them. 

In such ways we may hope to move towards the 
realization of all men’s constant and ardent desire 
for disarmament and lasting peace. 


The Speeches 

The Burgenstock conference was addressed by three 
Western statesmen with long experience of disarmament 
problems. Reprinted here are significant portions of their 
speeches, the first dealing with the general question; the 
others with specific proposals. 

The Rt. Hon. DAVID ORMSBY-GORE (British 
Minister of State for U.N. affairs 1957-1961: Ambas- 

sador designate to the United States.) Is some com- 
promise possible between the two approaches of 
general and complete disarmament and partial 
measures of arms control? I am inclined to 
think that there is. For imstance, it might 
be possible to combine with the most detailed 
provisions regarding a number of first stage 
measures, a declaration of intent to bring 
about as rapidly as possible a much more sweeping 
and radical programme of disarmament. That is 
to say, all the parties to such an agreement would 
bind themselves to work for a largely disarmed 
world in which individual countries, or blocs of 
countries, surrendered once and for all their right 
to take the law into their own hands. 

No one can possibly say now at what pace it 
will be possible to move towards such a goal, but 
perhaps some organization might be set up within 
the framework of the United Nations charged with 
the sole task of completing the agreed process. 
Such an organization would have a number of 
advantages. It would be in permanent session and 
we would have none of our usual wrangles about 
the composition of the body in which disarmament 
discussions should take place. It would focus its 
attention on a single group of subjects unlike the 
present General Assembly, and it would be able 
to set up expert research groups on the widest 
international basis which could study control 
problems and their findings, instead of being those 
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of one side or another, would be the agreed findings 
accepted by all those who would be required to 
implement the next stage in the disarmament 
programme. 

Such a compromise approach would combine 
limited short-term stabilization measures with 
long-term obligations, to go much further as the 
ground ahead was surveyed and prepared. The 
whole would be carried out under the auspices of 
an international organization charged with the 
task of bringing about the fulfilment of the agreed 
programme of disarmament with the parallel 
build-up of peace-keeping machinery. 

I do not wish to minimize the attractions of a 
policy of general and complete disarmament, and 
I certainly do not fear for Western democratic 
societies, if such a policy ever came to fruition. 
On the other hand, I am not blind to the immense 
obstacles which would have to be overcome; 
obstacles which have been substantially increased 
in recent months owing to the Soviet Union’s 
attitude to international organizations such as the 
United Nations and, presumably, to any body set 
up in connection with a disarmament programme. 

Therefore, I believe it would be foolish to rule 
out a more gradual approach designed to increase 
stability and the balance of forces in the world 
and thus reducing the chances of war breaking 
out. I believe that there are measures short of 
complete disarmament which would make peace 
more secure and it may well be that only through 
the implementation of such limited measures will 
we ever increase the confidence between nations 
which seems essential if we are ever to improve 
the prospects for more far-reaching disarmament 
proposals. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt. The 
defence policies of governments are designed to 
bring security to the peoples over whom they rule, 
and in carrying out that fundamental duty in the 
modern world it is, I believe, as important that 
serious study be given to the problems of disarma- 
ment and arms control, as to the more conven- 
tional problems of increasing the power and 
efficiency of the countries’ armed forces. I hope, 
therefore, that discussions such as these in which 
we are participating will ensure that this attitude 
to defence is ever more widely propagated. 


M. JULES MOCH (Leader of the French Disarmament 
Delegation to the U N since 1951). Our philosophy 
can be summed up in a slogan, repeated many 
times since 1952, ‘Neither disarmament without control 


nor control without disarmament, but progressively all 
controllable disarmament...’ 

Such a plan must break down the risks due to a 
lack of good faith: before a further stage is under- 
taken it must be established that the preceding 
stage has been rightly carried out. It must be 
conceived with a view to enhance, at each stage, 
the security of all parties, and not of some at the 
expense of others. This latter consideration has 
always encouraged us to link up conventional and 
nuclear disarmament, to bring them about 
together, each stage taking in both aspects. I shall 
only emphasize two points: 

With respect to conventional armaments, the 
reduction of armed forces has no point in itself, 
since reservists can be recalled within a few hours 
or a few days according to the methods and size 
of the states. But it is important as a basis for 
destroying war material which it takes longer to 
remanufacture than it does for trained men to be 
remobilized. We have therefore to establish for 
land, sea and air forces in each country ratio tables 
between the armies and the armaments, and 
destroy all the latter that are in excess of the norms. 

In the nuclear field there are five problems: the 
stopping of tests; the halting of the future produc- 
tion of fissionable material for military purposes, 
which is fairly easy to control; the reconversion of 
stockpiles, which cannot be checked with efficient 
accuracy now that the intransigent positions have 
taken us far beyond the ‘point of no return’; the 
progressive elimination of the nuclear means of 
delivery, which I shall come back to; finally, the 
moral, and hence uncontrollable prohibitions, 
such as not using the weapon, or not being the 
first to use it, not to hold or transfer it, etc., which 
we shall not study under disarmament operations, 
just because of their uncontrollable character. 

We attach paramount importance to the 
elimination of the means of delivery: rockets, 
satellites and their launching sites, aircraft, sub- 
marines and vessels of fixed types, which is still 
controllable in view of the size of the weapons. . . 

Once the principle is admitted we shall seek 
any compromise acceptable to all as to the rate 
and methods of this elimination. For example, we 
might at first envisage the prohibition of placing 
into orbit vehicles with a nuclear charge and prior 
notification of the launching of rockets for scientific 
purposes; the reduction to agreed levels of the 
various types of vehicles, accompanied by pro- 
gressive control of the operational bases, launching 
sites and manufacturing plants. As soon as the 
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control is working, new reductions of the means 
of delivery would be introduced and those now 
in service could not be equipped with a nuclear 
warhead in time of peace. Thirdly, there would 
be a total elimination of rocket stocks, fixed-type 
aircraft and ships, and a general control would 
be set up as to the manufacture of rockets for 
scientific purposes. At the same time all equipment 
would be prohibited enabling ships and aircraft 
to transport nuclear weapons, as well as any 
utilization of space for other than peaceful 
purposes. 

This is still possible, so long as these weapons 
are heavy and voluminous, but soon, unless we 
make haste, we shall reach another ‘point of no 
return.’ 


Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY (Chairman of the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee, U S Senate). The recent 
developments of space programmes require a 
major, dedicated, and immediate effort to secure 
safeguarded agreements on regulation of outer 
space activities. I therefore propose that my 
government, and I would urge other countries, to 
share what it learns from space projects with the 
other members of the United Nations. Outer space 
must be immune from military adventures. I 
suspect the military interests in both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are stronger than 
their civilian counterparts in this field. Obviously 
the military can make valid and compelling claims 
to the use of outer space-—for the locating of 
weapons, for secret spy satellites, and for crucial 
communication systems by which weapons can be 
used more effectively. But must the civilian in- 
terest give way here to the military? I think not. ... 

We cannot allow the arms race and the cold 
war to penetrate outer space. Let us move now to 
build international co-operation instead of national 
competition in exploring the mysteries of the 
universe. I therefore urge that at the coming 
session of the un Assembly, we propose an Inter- 
national Space Year. 

An International Space Year could be patterned 
after the successful International Geophysical Year 
in 1958, during which the United Sates, the Soviet 
Union and other nations shared information and 
findings from geophysical research projects. 

The International Geophysical Year paved the 
way to the present international agreement on 
Antarctica. The Antarctica Treaty guarantees 
freedom of scientific investigation, but forbids new 
national claims on Antarctica. Most important, 
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the treaty forbids any military projects or weapons 
testing on the Antarctica continent. 

Yes, we can and should launch an International 
Space Year with the hope that it would lead to 
the same type of treaty. We must begin now to 
seek the conclusion of an agreement that would 
forbid military activities in outer space or national 
claim to any bodies or portions of outer space. 

Time is running out for the possibility of 
securing international agreements and co-opera- 
tion for outer space exploration. The successful 
orbiting of men in space by the Soviet Union and 
the successful manned-space flights by the United 
States are dramatic reminders that space tech- 
nology is plunging ahead at a bewildering pace. 
We are coming ever closer to a time when space 
technology may pass beyond the possibility of 
international political control. A treaty to demili- 
tarize outer space should prohibit the orbiting of 
any nuclear-bomb bearing satellites . . . 

The development of the reconnaissance satellite 
— the Samos —is a momentous step into the Space 
Age which requires basic long-range decisions. 
We must decide now whether we are going to 
carry the arms race from earth into space or 
whether we are willing to adopt space arms control 
before it is too late. America’s first reconnaissance 
satellite — the Samos — should be used as a peaceful 
eye-in-the-sky and not as a militaristic spy-in-the- 
sky. It is true that a reconnaissance satellite can 
be sent orbiting over any country to relay informa- 
tion back to the military command which launched 
it. Thus, it can have extremely high value as a 
military weapon but the Samos reconnaissance 
satellite can also be employed as a working instru- 
ment of peace. Under proper international man- 
agement, it could be used for monitoring some 
forms of disarmament and provide warnings of 
preparations for surprise attack. Whatever can be 
done to remove the possibility of surprise attack 
will represent a major contribution to peace and 
world order. 

In this age of nuclear weapons, it would be 
suicidal for us to allow the chance of war between 
space-power nations because of conflicting claims 
in space. An International Space Peace Agency 
should be established under the auspices of the 
United Nations, but as a separately-functioning 
organization. . . We need such an agency — to work 
toward space control agreements, to develop safe- 
guards and inspection systems, and to utilize new 
space vehicles as instruments of peace instead of 
weapons of war. 
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Defence, 
Disarmament 
and Christian 
Decisions 


ANTHONY BUZZARD 
From The British Weekly 
18 & 25 May, | & 8 June 1961 


Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard is a leading 
Christian layman and student of strategic questions. 
In this article he analyses current views on defence 
and disarmament, argues that the deterrent policy is 
essential for peace and outlines the Christian 
decisions involved. 


(By permission of The British Weekly) 


HERE IS ONE, and only one, hope of solving our 

defence and disarmament problems, and that 
is to tackle these two subjects together. All too 
often defence experts ignore disarmament, and 
disarmers i ignore defence. 

Yet both aim at the same objective — national 
and international security. 

The difference is that the defenders see aggres- 
sion as the main threat to security, while the 
disarmers see the bomb as the main threat. In 
fact, both have to be given due weight if either 
of them is to be prevented. 

In trying to examine how this might be done I 
propose: first to review the fundamentals of dis- 
armament: then to review the fundamentals of 
defence; then to suggest a number of defence and 
disarmament measures which might be set in 
train immediately. 

Finally, I want to consider whether or not a 
Christian should support such measures. 

Let us first look at the basic disarmament 
problem. Suppose we were able to abolish all arms 


except those needed for internal security. What 
would happen if the internal security forces of 
Russia, with a population of 200 million, threat- 
ened or attacked those of a small country like 
Persia or Norway, with populations a fraction of 
this? 

Clearly life would not be very secure, at least 
for the smaller countries. 

Only if, while abolishing national arms, we put 
in their place a World Police Force to provide 
security should we be sure of improving the situa- 
tion. The catch is, of course, that until the Great 
powers — America, Russia and China-—are vir- 
tually allies, there is no prospect at all of getting 
them to agree on how, when or where a World 
Police Force should be used on any important 
issue. 

The abolition of all national arms down to the 
level of internal security forces only is, therefore, 
an ideal we cannot hope to achieve for a very 
long time. 

That, and the World Police Force, should, how- 
ever, certainly remain our long-term target, and 
we should make all possible preparations for it 
meanwhile. 

What should we aim at as an interim target? 

Until that World Police Force is possible, there 
is surely nothing for it but a balance of power 
between the two main power blocs, the allies 
within each bloc acting as restraints on each other 
in all possible unity. 

The only alternative is a world of independent 
national states, all of different strengths, and all 
acting unilaterally according to their own ideas 
of justice. Such a world in the nuclear age would 
provide the minimum of security. 

So our first objective must be to achieve a 
balance of power between the Eastern and 
Western blocs, and to make that balance as stable 
as we possibly can. 

When we have achieved that stable balance of 
power, clearly the level of arms should be reduced 
to save all possible money. But how far could we 
reduce these levels, without losing the essential 
stability? Would it be wise to remove entirely 
from our reach, and from the Communists’ reach, 
the restraining effect of nuclear weapons, and to 
risk again the prolonged conventional struggles 
which we suffered in two World Wars? 

Conceivably, we might have been spared the 
slaughter and misery of those conflicts, had 
nuclear weapons been available equally on both 
sides in 1914 or 1939. 
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To what extent is it possible to abolish nuclear 
weapons ? 

No means is yet in sight by which any inspection 
could ensure that they have been totally abolished. 
And what if one country were able to keep a few 
dozen up its sleeve, while other countries destroyed 
all theirs? 

Certainly there is no means of abolishing the 
know-how, by which nuclear weapons could soon 
be made again, if a conventional war should 
break out. It is not difficult to picture the awful 
instability of a conventional conflict being waged 
on an expanding scale, both sides racing to remake 
nuclear weapons, and one then beating the other 
to it by a few days and achieving victory by, say, 
a dozen Hiroshimas, but this time perhaps with 
H-bombs. 

It seems just possible that the world would be 
more secure with a substantial stock of nuclear 
weapons known to be possessed equally by both 
sides, but under all possible controls, and with 
every incentive not to use them. For it would then 
be more difficult to upset the balance of power 
by the minor breaches of agreements, and by new 
inventions, which it will always be possible to 
conceal. 

Whether we can afford to try to abolish nuclear 
weapons altogether and how far we can afford to 
reduce their level, without losing the essential 
stability, will clearly be a difficult problem. 

But we should not worry unduly about it at this 
stage, for first we have years of work before us to 
stop the level of arms rising, to establish a balance 
of power, and to render that balance really stable. 

And whilst doing this, in order to prepare for 
the ultimate world authority and Police Force, 
we should encourage all possible collective 
security; and encourage UN inspectors, observers 
and light police forces, for those minor issues on 
which the Great Powers may be able to agree. 

Let us now look at the basic defence problem 
which tries to deal with the evil of aggression. 

Does such a threat exist, or is it liable to arise? 


Nature of Aggression 

It is sometimes difficult for us in these sheltered 
islands to realize what aggression, invasion and 
occupation mean. But if we were Finns, Czechs, 
Poles, Hungarians, Vietnamese, South Koreans or 
Tibetans, we would not forget that there is still a 
real danger of aggression and that Communist 
occupation means loss of freedom and justice, and 
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may still mean mass murder, torture and con- 
centration camps. 

At the moment the Communist challenge is 
mainly in the political and economic fields. But 
how much is this due to the effectiveness of defence 
so far? 

There is plenty of evidence to suggest that the 
Russian leopard may not yet have entirely 
changed its spots, and plenty of doubt as to how 
law-abiding Communist China will be when shc 
has developed the great strength — including 
nuclear weapons — which she will certainly achieve 
within five to ten years. 

And the Communists have, of course, declared 
their aim of controlling the world, that that aim 
justifies any means, and that it is totally opposed 
to the Christian ethic. 

Though we must work and pray for this aim to 
be abandoned, and resist the temptation to identify 
the Western cause with that of Christianity, or to 
wage an ideological crusade against Communism, 
it would be utterly irresponsible to ignore the 
Communist threat. 

Now let us glance at the nature of this possible 
threat of aggression, and the present balance of 
power situation. 

Threats of aggression, or of power politics, might 
take one of two quite different forms: (a) first, a 
local, limited threat, which might occur anywhere 
around the Iron Curtain and would be limited 
geographically, and in the types of weapons used ; 
(6) a general or global threat by Russia against 
America with the worst type of strategic weapons, 
and including probably also at least Western 
Europe and Britain. 

It is only at the local conventional war level 
that aggression is ever likely to start deliberately — 
perhaps presented in some ambiguous or indirect 
form and stimulated by subversion. 

It would be undertaken perhaps by proxy or 
by so-called ‘volunteers’ and with weapons using 
conventional explosives only, but the smaller 
tactical atomic weapons might also be poised as 
a threat, though probably not used deliberately, 
at least in the first instance. 

Now it is only on the central European or 
German front that communications would allow 
the full strength of the Communist conventional 
forces to be thrown against us. An attack on this 
scale — of, say, 50-70 divisions — in this vital area 
would almost certainly bring on something 
approaching general strategic war ultimately, and 
is therefore most unlikely as a deliberate first move. 
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In all the other areas around the Iron Curtain 
from north Norway to Korea, communications are 
such that only strictly limited Communist forces 
could be used — perhaps 10 divisions or so. 

But in such areas we suffer inherent disadvan- 
tages — due to the difficulty of getting forces there 
in time, because of three things: (1) the initiative 
which the aggressor always possesses; (2) the 
ability of the Communists to move their forces 
more secretly than we can in our democracies; 
(3) their ability to move and supply their forces 
more quickly than we can, due to geography, 
which blesses them with internal and land lines of 
communication, while we have to operate on 
external and sea lines of communication, which 
takes much longer. 

It is these inherent factors, greatly aggravated 
by neglect of our conventional forces, which results 
in the West being seriously inferior to the Com- 
munists at that level. 

Now this is where all our troubles start. 


Imbalance a Bar to Disarmament 

This imbalance at the conventional level is a 
bar to disarmament, because the Communists are 
unlikely to give up their advantage at the conven- 
tional level; and we cannot afford to relax at the 
nuclear levels. 

It is also bad for defence, because: (i) it tempts 
the Communists to exploit our conventional weak- 
ness; (ii) and then forces us to threaten, and if 
necessary use, tactical atomic weapons first if a 
conventional war develops. 

At this tactical atomic level the West is probably 
still somewhat ahead, though the Russians are 
likely to catch up and match us soon. 

But — and this is the point—in our having to 
threaten and if necessary use, tactical atomic 
weapons first, lies a major source of instability. 

For since there is a considerable advantage in 
getting in the first blow with tactical atomic 
weapons, there would be a strong temptation for 
the Communists to forestall us. Knowing this, we 
would, of course, be tempted to try to forestall 
them, and knowing this, the Russians would in 
turn be tempted to forestall us, and so on. 

Western conventional inferiority is therefore a 
major source of instability, as well as a bar to 
disarmament. 

At the general or strategic war level, in terms of 
megaton weapons delivered by strategic bombers 
or long-range ballistic missiles, it is the West which 
still enjoys a substantial superiority. Although the 
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Russians are, again, now catching up (and have a 
considerable intelligence advantage in knowing 
more exactly where our airfields and missile sites 
are than we do of theirs), we ought not to have 
any serious difficulty in keeping abreast of them, 
because at this level geography favours us. For 
America can use bases three times as close to 
Russian vitals as the Russian bases can be (except 
for their submarines) to American vitals. This is, 
of course, why Russia is always so sensitive and 
vocal about American foreign bases surrounding 
her at comparatively close range. 

But this relative situation is becoming of little 
importance, because the power and number of 
total war weapons on both sides has now passed 
the saturation point, at which ‘enough is enough’, 
and the potential destruction quite unworthwhile 
incurring for any issue likely to be at stake. 

The only important advantage which one side 
might now achieve in strategic war would be in a 
surprise first blow against the other’s airfields and 
launching sites, if the latter failed to take the 
extensive precautions needed to render them 
invulnerable to such attack. 

We in the West are now taking these precau- 
tions seriously, and I will return to this subject later. 

But, as with tactical atomic weapons, there is in 
any case a considerable advantage in striking first 
at the strategic level. So if the situation were ever 
reached in which either side thought the other was 
about to do so, it would be strongly tempted to 
strike first itself (i.e. the temptation, again, to 
forestall each other). 

This is unlikely to be very dangerous in itself, 
for no sane government is likely to attempt or 
expect a strategic attack ‘out of the blue’. 

But if a local conventional war began to spread 
and ‘escalate’ into tactical atomic war, as de- 
scribed, then this danger would become very 
serious. 

Thus it will be seen that in Western conventional 
inferiority lies a real risk of unintentional general 
war — perhaps the only serious danger of such a war. 

But this is not all. Our conventional inferiority, 
making us rely unduly upon nuclear arms, and so 
place undue emphasis and priority on them, 
encourages the arms race. 

But arms are becoming increasingly expensive, 
so we have increasingly less money. And when we 
are short of money the cheapest way — in the short 
term — is always to rely even more on nuclear arms, 
which encourages the arms race still further, and 
so in a vicious circle. 
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Similarly, undue reliance on nuclear arms 
encourages — within the Western Alliance — inde- 
pendence and the spread of nuclear weapons to 
more countries. 

This makes for more expensive defence, and so 
less money for conventional weapons, and so still 
more reliance on the nuclear weapons, and so on. 

-And the same vicious circle is liable to occur in 
terms of the unity and morale of the Western 
Alliance. If nuclear war is to be the response to 
any substantial threat, then disunity is to be ex- 
pected. For countries will not relish committing 
suicide for each other, and it is doubtful whether 
public morale or good recruiting can be main- 
tained on that basis. 

Only more money will then buy defence and 
recruits, so more reliance on the nuclear weapons 
and so still more disunity, lower morale and worse 
recruiting, and so on. 

So much for my broad survey of the present 
defence and disarmament situation. 


@ Both should aim at providing international 
security. 

@ Both must clearly pursue this together, not 
separately as is liable to happen. 

@ Both — until an effective World Police Force can 
be organized — must aim at a stable balance of 
power at the lowest level consistent with stability 
— which may not be very low. 

There will soon be a virtual balance or stale- 
mate at the strategic and at the tactical atomic 
levels. 

There is, however, a serious imbalance at the 
conventional level, owing to Western conven- 
tional inferiority. 

This Western conventional weakness is a serious 
bar to disarmament and a major source of 
instability. 

And by forcing us to place undue reliance and 
emphasis on nuclear arms this inferiority also sets 
up a vicious circle, which increasingly aggravates 
this situation. 

In the light of the world situation what should 
our defence and disarmament policies now be? 
Clearly it is to arrest and reverse the vicious circles 
where the nuclear arms race leads to less money 
for conventional weapons and thus more concen- 
tration on nuclear arms. To remove that im- 
balance and instability, we have got to put more 
emphasis and reliance on conventional arms. 

Let us see what the effect of this might be. 

As regards arms control, with reduced oppor- 
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tunities for exploiting our conventional weakness 
the Communists would then be more likely to 
negotiate genuinely measures at that level. And 
we on our part could afford to accept some relaxa- 
tion at the nuclear levels. 

The economies thus achieved would enable us 
further to improve our conventional arms, and so 
further improve the prospects of arms control and 
disarmament, and so on — this time in a virtuous 
circle. 

Similarly, with less reliance on nuclear weapons, 
interdependence of arms within the West would 
be helped, there being less need for each country 
to have its own independent nuclear weapons; 
nuclear sharing would be more likely; further 
economies might be achieved; and so more money 
made available for increasing our emphasis on the 
conventional arms, and so on. 

A similar virtuous circle becomes possible in 
terms of Western unity morale and recruiting. 
For all these things might be improved on the 
basis of countries going to each other’s assistance 
and fighting shoulder to shoulder in the front line 
with conventional weapons instead of pressing 
nuclear buttons liable to lead to the annihilation 
of cities. 

Again, with more reliance on conventional arms, 
the uncommitted countries in the Middle or Far 
East, if threatened, are much more likely to stand 
firm and allow us to use their bases if we offer 
assistance on such terms, than if we offer to them 
nuclear defence. 

So the first thing we have to do in the interests 
of both defence and disarmament, to check the 
present vicious circle and transform it into a vir- 
tuous circle, is to make at least a small, but signi- 
ficant, improvement in the West’s conventional 
forces. 


Possibilities of Arms Control 


Or to put it another way, in terms of hard cash 
— if we want security at minimum cost in the long 
run, we have to make a temporary investment in 
improved conventional forces in the short term, 
in order to draw the dividend which will ultimately 
accrue from arms control, interdependence, 
Western unity, etc., wherein lies the only possible 
relief from the ever-increasing cost of armaments. 

The pumps of arms control and interdependence, 
etc., have, in fact, to be primed by a temporary 
and modest improvement in our conventional 
forces. 





Before discussing just what this priming of the 
pump would involve in terms of money and equip- 
ment, etc., let us first examine in more detail what 
disarmament measures might be made possible 
by it. 


(a) Further Reduction of Western Conven- 
tional Inferiority. Clearly we should first tackle 
arms control measures which might further reduce 
our conventional inferiority. Of these, we should 
first go for those unilateral measures which the 
West can take on its own, without waiting for 
Communist agreement. 

One measure would be to accept, unilaterally 
and openly, that—at the strategic level—we in 
the West consider ‘enough is enough’, and that 
we have no intention of preparing to fight total 
all-out war through to a finish, but only intend 
keeping sufficient strategic weapons— and suffi- 
ciently up to date in them—to ensure that the 
Russians would never think it worth while to risk 
the first use of theirs. 

Such a measure should enable at least some 
reductions to be made in the West’s present figure 
of some 2,000 intercontinental and intermediate 
range bombers and missiles. This should save quite 
a lot of money for our conventional forces. 

It might also help to ensure that the Russians — 
who are thought to possess some 500 or so less of 
such bombers and missiles—do not feel unduly 
threatened. 

Another unilateral measure would be for the 
West to increase its interdependence on arms — 
particularly nuclear arms. This requires, of course, 
a little more surrender of national sovereignty. 

Since the present British and French Govern- 
ments are clearly not going to be dissuaded from 
making a contribution towards the American 
deterrent (and there are certainly some sound 
arguments for taking this view), the best thing to 
do now is surely to dissuade them from making 
independent contributions, i.e. to share control 
and, if possible, manufacture of their nuclear 
weapons. 

Although the ideal is, of course, to form a NATO 
deterrent, as suggested by General Norstad, a more 
practical and easier first step might be for us to 
share control of our deterrent with the French and 
the shorter (intermediate) range American weap- 
ons, under the Standing Group of Nato which 
already recognizes these three leading powers. 

This would not only save still more money for 
conventional forces, but also help to prevent the 


spread of nuclear weapons to more and more 
countries, such as Germany. 

A third measure for reducing our conventional 
inferiority — this time multilateral - would be to 
try to get Russia to agree to limitations of arms in 
critical regions like Germany, with the object of 
stabilizing the situation locally. 

Germany is clearly the most hopeful area for 
agreement on such regional limitations, because it 
is in Germany that the Russians have the greatest 
interest in limiting arms. Inspection there should 
also be easier for them to accept than in Russia itself. 

The first step would be to concentrate upon 
limitation of the most unstable weapons, i.e. the 
longer range nuclear weapons, and the most offen- 
sive conventional weapons, i.e. tanks and the 
longer range aircraft. 

Inspection to check the approximate numbers 
of these within equal areas each side of the frontier 
in Germany should not be impossible, and the un 
inspectors would be able to give warning of any 
surprise local attack in this critical area around 
Berlin. 

Both sides would, of course, remain free to 
increase their defensive arms in the zone. 

So Russian fears of offensive weapons in the 
hands of Germany would be reduced, as would 
Western commitments for conventional forces at 
intermediate readiness, together with the prospects 
of our having to threaten the first use of tactical 
atomic weapons. 

Similar agreements might be sought on such 
areas as Formosa, South-East Asia and the 
Middle East. 


(b) Other Measures of Disarmament and 
Arms Control. Having first tackled these three 
matters calculated to reduce our conventional 
inferiority, we should at the same time pursue 
other hopeful means of stabilizing the situation — 
as before, going first for those which we can under- 
take ourselves, unilaterally without waiting for 
Communist agreement. 

» The first is to render our offensive strategic and 
tactical atomic bases as invulnerable as possible. 

This, of course, helps stability, because once our 
adversary knows that we know that we do not 
have to strike first to be able to strike at all, then 
in a crisis—or with a conventional war being 
waged — there is much less need and much less 
temptation for him to forestall us— and thus in 
turn for us to forestall, and so on. 

At the strategic level the West is already doing 
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much towards this, and the gradual shift from 
aircraft to missiles fortunately makes invulnera- 
bility of bases easier, for missiles can be more 
readily protected, concealed or kept mobile than 
aircraft. This is, of course, why the Polaris sub- 
marines are being expedited. 

But there is still a lot to be done at the tactical 
atomic and conventional levels where — if conven- 
tional war breaks out— there would be similar 
temptations for us and our adversaries to strike 
first if our tactical airfields, aircraft carriers and 
launching sites are not made invulnerable to a 
first strike. Fortunately technology is making this 
increasingly possible, too. 

Another unilateral measure we can take is to 
categorize weapons and their uses, i.e. to establish 
the main distinctions between the various types of 
weapons and the ways in which they might be used. 

This would facilitate disarmament measures such 
as the regional limitations of arms in Germany. 

It would also make it a little less difficult to 
keep a limited conflict under control, and to 
prevent it from escalating towards total war, 
unintentionally. 


Avoiding confusion 


We must not, however, allow this to create any 
illusions as to the danger of such escalation. But 
while fighting remains a possibility, and particu- 
larly until we have escaped from our position of 
having, if necessary, to threaten the first use of 
tactical atomic weapons, it is clearly our duty to 
do everything possible to guard against escalation. 

Early in this process should come a distinction 
between conventional and tactical atomic explo- 
sives; that between the long range/offensive means 
of delivery and the short range/defensive means of 
delivery; and that between tanks and less offensive 
types of vehicles. 

We should also make it clear that using weapons 
— particularly nuclear weapons—at short range 
within the land battle area, and in defence, in the 
air, or at sea, is quite a different thing from using 
them for long range interdiction purposes hundreds 
of miles into enemy territory; and that using them 
against armed forces and military objectives out- 
side centres of population is quite a different thing 
from using them against any targets inside centres 
of population. 

Another unilateral measure which we could take 
is to ensure that all possible communication with 
the Communists is maintained in a crisis and even 
in war. 
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The greatest, if not the only real danger of a 
serious war breaking out and of escalation taking 
place lies in the risk of and 
miscalculation as between East and West. With 
the help of the United Nations and other means 
there is clearly much scope for preparing the 
necessary communications to guard against such 
risks. 

Clearly we should also continue to press for 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear testing, par- 
ticularly since this would also help to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons to further countries, 
which is an interest that we share with Russia. 

Once test cessation has been agreed we might 
strive for agreement on the cut-off of the provision 
of nuclear material for arms production, but we 
should have no illusions as to the difficulty of 
gaining world-wide agreement to this measure and 
as to the difficult problems of inspection involved. 

We should certainly strive also to reach agree- 
ment with Russia on warning against surprise 
strategic attack. But we should have no illusions 
as to the extreme suspicion with which she will 
approach any such inspection within Russia. 

Certainly we should avoid inspection which 
enables either side to learn of the exact location of 
strategic airfields, and launching sites, since this 
operates against our measure for making bases 
invulnerable to a first strike, and therefore makes 
for instability. 

Warning must be given by other means — per- 
haps inspection which would disclose the prepara- 
tions necessary before a surprise attack, other than 
those at airfields or launching sites. 

A further multilateral measure on which we 
should seek agreement at an early stage, before it 
becomes too late, is the demilitarization of space. 

An agreement to prohibit or limit military 
reconnaissance satellites liable to disclose the 
position of airfields or launching sites would seem 
to be particularly urgent in the light of the U2 
incident, and the fact that such satellites would, 
again, operate against the principle of concealed 
and invulnerable bases and therefore against 
stability. 

There, then, are ten measures of arms control, 
all of mutual interest to both sides, all helping 
stability, and the first three increasingly helping 
to reduce our conventional inferiority, the greatest 
source of instability. 

Moreover, four of these measures we can under- 
take ourselves unilaterally. 

When the situation has been thus balanced and 





stabilized, political tension may have been reduced 
sufficiently to lower, generally and more drastically, 
the level of arms. But this is not likely to be very 
low, if stability is to be maintained. 

But none of this is likely to make much progress 
until we have primed the pumps of disarmament 
and interdependence by that modest, but signifi- 
cant, improvement in our conventional forces, 
with the clear and unmistakable shift of emphasis 
away from undue reliance on nuclear weapons. 

What does this mean in terms of money and 
equipment ? 

I have calculated — and this seems to be sup- 
ported by a number of more thorough American 
studies - that an addition of 5-10% to Western 
defence budgets (or $-1% of our gross national 
products) would make a marked improvement. 
In England this is equivalent to about 6d. on the 
income tax, or a denial of the 6d. which the 
Chancellor might otherwise remove. 

This might add 20% to money now being spent 
on the equipment and mobility of the West’s con- 
ventional forces, and perhaps add 40% to their 
effectiveness against the limited conventional 
threats likely to arise in the nuclear age. 

Though a small number of additional men of 
certain types are needed-—particularly in this 
country — the West as a whole has many millions 
of men under arms and many more in reserve, but 
far too few properly equipped and with the air 
and sea transport needed to get them where 
required in time. 

The requirement is not, therefore, for any sub- 
stantial quantitative rearmament but mainly for 
a qualitative improvement of those forces which 
already exist. And although the Communist 
leaders would doubtless claim that this was aggres- 
sive Western rearmament, they know perfectly 
well that it would not begin to threaten them 
offensively. 

The need for this qualitative improvement is 
moreover matched by its opportunity. For, al- 
though seldom hitting the headlines, a technical 
revolution is going on in the field of guided weapons 
with conventional explosives, and in new means 
of mobility, which together are steadily increasing 
the power of defence over offence at the conven- 
tional level. This was already in a ratio of 2 or 
3 to | in the last war, and will soon be greater. 

We do not therefore have to match the Russian 
or Chinese strength man for man or gun for gun, 
nor do we have to be able to fight a prolonged 
global conventional war in the old style, for that 


is now out of the question in the nuclear age. 

But we must and can show any aggressors that 
we can—if necessary— resist immediately with 
conventional forces at any point round the Iron 
Curtain from Scandinavia to Korea on a scale 
sufficient to prevent a fait accompli, and to deal 
with outbreaks in such a way as to contain and 
not spread the fighting. 

If we can demonstrate this capability, we are 
unlikely to have to use it; aggression will be 
deterred. But if local fighting should start by mis- 
calculation or the action of a third party, then we 
would also have the ability to absorb it without 
having to use tactical atomic weapons. 

But we first have to pay for this, and perhaps 
deserve to as penance for our past neglect of con- 
ventional forces, for our undue reliance on nuclear 
weapons and for our World War II indifference 
to Hiroshima, terror bombing and unconditional 
surrender. 

This money must not be allowed to reduce our 
contributions to under-developed countries or to 
essential social services. It must come out of our 
own personal pockets, which have been gradually 
expanding — as a proportion of our Gross National 
Products — while defence expenditure has been, 
proportionately, contracting. All this, however, 
would, of course, be unpopular and therefore 
politically difficult for governments to initiate. 
Only public opinion can therefore solve the 
problem. 


Christian Decisions 


I come now to the problem of Christian decision. 
Should a Christian support a policy, and if not 
what should he do? The important thing here is, 
surely, to ask the right questions. Let me suggest 
some. 

The first question which arises is: Should a 
Christian be involved in this dirty business of 
defence and disarmament at all? 

Some may say: ‘No — certainly not in the atomic 
age. We should leave such decisions to the provi- 
dence of God.’ 

Others, however, will say: ‘Yes, for God’s 
providence both makes the ultimate decision and 
operates through human decisions; we should 
therefore both accept His providence and do our 
best to apply our ethical and moral judgment; we 
have to be both prophets and wash the feet of 
humanity.’ 
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The second question is: What is the situation 
and the problem today in the world as we find it? 

This I have reviewed briefly. I would stress, 
however, that before making pronouncements, or 
striking attitudes, a responsible Christian must 
really study all the aspects of the problem, both 
the bomb and aggressive dictatorships; both 
defence and disarmament; both moral and military 
factors; both long and short term consequences. 

The third question which arises is: What should 
be the Christian aims in trying to bring God’s will 
to bear upon this present situation ? 

This, surely, is an issue on which pacifists and 
non-pacifists should try rather harder to reach all 
possible agreement. 

Both pacifist and non-pacifist might surely agree 
that in general we aim for the good of all humans, 
to set right order on earth — international security 
in fact, but viewing all countries as human beings. 

And in particular they might agree that one 
aim is to prevent the evil of war, particularly 
nuclear war, for all war is clearly contrary to the 
will of God. 

Another is to prevent the evil of aggression and 
suppression, for that too, is clearly contrary to the 
will of God. 

A third to gain reconciliation, disarmament and 
adherence to the rule of law, and ultimately a 
World Police Force, and the abolition of all war. 

So much for Christian aims. 

The fourth question is where decision becomes 
so difficult. What should be the basic principles 
or standards against which Christians should judge 
the various means of achieving these aims? 

If one gives priority to Our Lord’s injunction 
to love our enemy and to resist not evil — regard- 
less of consequences — then one decides for absolute 
pacifism — at least as a personal policy. 

The dilemma here is, of course, to reconcile this 
with the domestic policeman (whose protection, 
and readiness to resort to killing if necessary, we 
seem to accept), and also with the international 
police force which most of us hope for. 

It involves, too, believing that the Good Samari- 
tan would have stood on one side, had the thieves 
returned to finish off the injured man whom they 
had robbed. 

Moreover, if one also believes in weighing con- 
sequences, pacifism in the long term seems likely 
to turn the world over to the aggressors and dicta- 
tors who might then fight amongst themselves, and 


so bring the evils of both aggression and nuclear 
war. 
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Pacifism, too, does not seem likely to lead to 
reconciliation, disarmament or a World Police 
Force. 

If, on the other hand, one gives priority to the 
basic principles of love and concern for all one’s 
neighbours in the world, then when there is a 
threat of aggression one faces the terrible dilemma 
of either passing by on the other side one’s neigh- 
bours facing this threat, or oneself threatening 
and, if necessary, resisting and killing one’s neigh- 
bours of the aggressing state. 

The non-pacifist is, of course, prepared to under- 
take this if necessary, on the basis that the deterrent 
effect of this attitude will in the long run incur 
less of the evils of both aggression and war. 

But are we humans capable of both adopting 
this militant attitude and at the same time really 
practising dynamically the Christian ethic of love 
and the tolerance needed for reconciliation ? 

And in the atomic age should one risk even the 
remotest possibility of fighting occurring and then 
getting out of control, with the terrible conse- 
quences for all one’s neighbours, including those 
in neutral countries ? 

Because of this latter danger, there are, of 
course, some who — though not absolute pacifists — 
become relative pacifists in that, after weighing 
the consequences of the possibility of war in the 
nuclear age, they now feel bound to choose 
pacifism, at least as a personal policy. 

Though I do not pretend to know I increasingly 
feel that it may be God’s providence to guide 
Christians into all three of these categories — 
absolute pacifism, relative pacifism and non- 
pacifism. 


Responsibilities of Pacifists 

But whichever of these three evils we choose at 
this stage, in none of them do our responsibilities 
end there. 

For pacifists — both absolute and relative — there 
is a sixth question. In deciding not to participate 
in war (or in just nuclear war) as a personal policy, 
ought one also to demand that one’s government 
adopts the same attitude? 

Some may feel this is necessary, if their position 
and witness is not to be weakened. 

Others, however, may feel that in a world in 
which most of their neighbours are not Christians, 
and governments are unable — or at least unwilling 
— to be pacifist, they should try to persuade them 
to adopt the least bad non-pacifist policy open to 





them, while still refusing to participate in war 
themselves. 

And for the non-pacifists (and any pacifists who 
are prepared so to be concerned with government 
policy) a seventh and final question arises. In 
deciding to risk the evils involved in readiness to 
resist aggression and dictatorships, what restraints 
and limitations should Christians insist upon? 

Here those inclined towards undue emphasis on 
nuclear weapons will demand not too many 
restraints for they will argue that these will reduce 
deterrence, and encourage limited wars. This 
course — as I have explained — makes for instability 
in a crisis and is unlikely to lead to arms control, 
settlements and the ultimate World Police Force. 

Others—the ‘unilateralists’- will go to the 
other extreme of demanding restraints to the 
extent of Britain denying to her forces even the use 
of American tactical atomic weapons, in the event 
of Russia attacking with hers. 

This is, of course, so contrary to Allied military 
needs today that Britain would virtually have to 
withdraw from her alliances. This—on any 
weighing of consequences— would so unbalance 
and unstabilize the power situation — particularly 
at the conventional level—that there would be 
increased risk of general war, and reduced pros- 
pects of disarmament settlements and the ultimate 
World Police Force. 

‘Unilateralism’ amounts, therefore, to relative 
pacifism as a Government policy. 

Recently I described the positions which, on 
the one hand, incline to undue emphasis on 
nuclear weapons and on the other, go unilateralist. 
Others will choose between these two extremes — 
the course I have described, i.e. of co-ordinating 
defence and disarmament measures so as to escape 
from having to be the first to use nuclear weapons, 
and so as to provide the balance and stability 
which alone promise the prevention of both war 
and aggression ; and offer progress in disarmament, 
settlement, and the World Police Force. 

If this course is adopted, however, there are 
certain restraints and limitations which a Christian 
should and must demand immediately, if he is to 
be true to his basic aim of concern for all humans. 

He must insist that war never be waged to the 
extent of causing evil disproportionate to the evil 
he is trying to prevent. 

There is much traditional support for this prin- 
ciple of proportion, both in international law and 
in the often abused and wrongly named ‘just war’. 
It is, too, because of this principle of proportion 


that international law has always demanded dis- 
crimination between combatants and non-com- 
batants, and between belligerents and neutrals. 

Applied to the nuclear age, clearly this means 
that if, despite all our restraint, the situation 
should become out of proportion to the issue at 
stake and our overall aim of concern for all men, 
then one way or another we should bring the 
fighting to an end. 

We should not, however, press our governments 
to state beforehand just how far they would go, 
for that might tempt our opponents to press us to 
just that point, and so make more likely the war 
we aim to prevent. For those, therefore, who are 
non-pacifists, or personal pacifists concerned 
nevertheless with government policy, there is, I 
submit, a most urgent need to resuscitate and 
bring up to date the traditional moral and legal 
doctrines for limiting war. 

Thus we might discipline ourselves to conduct 
our fighting with the same mixture of firmness and 
restraint that we would expect of the World Police 
Force, in whose absence we may be forced to act 
on behalf of order and the rule of law. 


Forces for Restraint . 

Stemming from the Christian ethic and consis- 
tently checked by it, this seems to me to be the 
right setting — at the level of morality — for public 
debate on our terrible dilemma in the nuclear age. 

Now you may ask — very properly — whether our 
experience in the last two world wars suggests that 
fighting within limitations and restraints is asking 
too much of human nature. There are, however, 
two big differences now. 

First, there is the bomb, which, if kept under 
control, seems to be a tremendous incentive to 
restraint. We have to live with it anyway -—at 
least for many years—so why not exploit its 
restraining possibilities ? 

Secondly, there is now a world opinion — with 
a healthy fear of the bomb behind it — never before 
in history so vocal or so eagerly wooed by the 
Great Powers which control the bomb. 

Moreover, experiences in the last fifteen years 
since World War II, i.e. Berlin, Korea, Dienbien- 
phu, Suez and Lebanon, all indicate that in any 
event these forces really do operate for restraint, 
despite all the wild talk and threats. 

In any case there seems to be no better alter- 
native, apart from pacifism; and there seems no 
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Region- 
by-Region 


Disarmament 


DAVID R. INGLIS 
From The New Republic 
26 June 196! 


Region-by-region disarmament has, perhaps, a 
greater chance of acceptance by the Soviet Union 
during the next decade than any other system which is 
designed to lead towards general disarmament. 

The author of this article, a physicist at the 

Argonne National Laboratory, Chicago, and a 
member of the Pugwash team of scientists, points out 
that the proposal has independent origins on 

both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


(By permission of The New Republic) 


GAIN RECENTLY, Mr Khrushchev said that ‘if 

the Western powers agree to universal and 
complete disarmament, the Soviet Union is ready 
to accept any system of control they may conceive.’ 
But since it is impossible to get instantaneous, 
complete disarmament and simultaneous assur- 
ance of compliance, partial or complete disarma- 
ment would be more acceptable if it could be 
achieved by gradual stages, with a reasonable 
degree of inspection and assurance that each step 
has been completed before the next is undertaken. 
But such staged plans run into the difficulty that 
military secrecy is incompatible with unhampered 
and effective inspection. One cannot, for example, 
inspect for hidden missiles, to ascertain what per- 
centage are being retried, without discovering the 
exact location of missile launching sites. Disarma- 
ment staged in this way may look good on paper, 
but it is not saleable to the Soviet Union if it 
contains enough inspection to satisfy the US. It 
was largely because of this fundamental incom- 
patibility that the Geneva Conference on Dis- 
armament in the spring of 1960 appeared to 
students of disarmament to be doomed before it 
began. Yet, during those debates it did become 
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clear that complete disarmament, if it were politi- 
cally acceptable, would have one very unique 
technical advantage. With complete disarmament, 
neither side would have military secrets to guard 
and so would have no military reason for not letting 
inspectors roam at will. Even Premier Khrushchev, 
who seemed so allergic to inspectors when partial 
disarmament was discussed, emphasized again and 
again that the USSR could afford to admit 
inspectors freely to verify compliance if there was 
agreement on complete disarmament. We should 
consider it fortunate that the Soviet leaders express 
this view. However, by itself it is not very useful, 
for what is needed is some plan that gets us from 
where we are to where we want to go, without 
imposing too great a security risk along the route. 


Regions instead of Categories 

A plan that might accomplish this has been 
suggested recently. Instead of disarming gradually 
by categories of weapons, it is proposed to disarm 
gradually by regions within each country. Since 
inspectors and geographic military secrets can’t 
co-exist, we eliminate the secrets, such as missile 
sites, by opening one region at a time to inspectors, 
as that region is disarmed. This eliminates only a 
fraction of national military power at any one 
stage. The proposal has had several independent 
origins: Professor Louis Sohn and his colleagues in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; and in less detail by 
Academician Alexandrov, director of the Atomic 
Energy Institute in Moscow and Dr Melvin 
Mooney in New York. (Perhaps it should be called 
the ‘Sohn-Alexandrov-Mooney Plan.’) 

In brief outline, Professor Sohn’s idea is to have 
each nation divide itself into, let us say, six regions 
which it considers to be of equal military value. 
(If it divides them unequally, it may have put 
itself at a military disadvantage in the late stages.) 
A complete inventory of arms and military installa- 
tions within each region, but without identifying 
their exact location, is submitted to an inter- 
national control authority. Preparations are made 
so that, on a given day, the first-stage regions to be 
disarmed are chosen by lot (or, perhaps better, by 
choice of the ‘other side’) and international inspec- 
tors pounce on borders and transportation facilities 
to seal off arms transport. Detailed inventories, 
with locations given, are then submitted for these 
chosen regions and the inspectors disarm them. 
The inspectors then have a year or so to search the 
region very thoroughly, to verify that there are 
no hidden arms. This permits a good check on 





the previously submitted nation-wide military 
inventory on a random-sampling basis. Some con- 
fidence is developed, and as the successive steps 
proceed, region by region, the sampling becomes 
more adequate and confidence is further increased. 
Thus disarmament and inspection spread gradually 
and simultaneously over each country, region by 
region. When the time comes to disarm the last 
region, each side has strong reason to believe that 
the inventory submitted by the other is accurate, 
and ideally each should be able to trust the com- 
pleteness of the disarmament of the last region. A 
nation would not know which region was to be 
the last, so it could not prepare it differently in 
advance. Also there would have to be an inspection 
of production facilities (which will not disclose 
geographic military secrets like missile sites) to 
prevent production of important weapons in the 
last-to-be-disarmed region while the next-to-last is 
being disarmed. There are numerous details which 
would need to be worked out, and sceptics can 
doubtless make gaming studies of cheating and 
counter-cheating procedures. But as a general 
approach, this ‘randomized region-by-region plan 
with prior inventory’, as proposed by Professor 
Sohn, seems so superior to earlier proposals as to 
open new doors to practical consideration of 
disarmament. 

One advantage of the randomized region-by- 
region plan is that it is adaptable to a variety of 
disarmament procedures and objectives. It might 
be agreed, for example, to eliminate long-range 
missiles and aircraft, but to leave defensive radar 
networks, mobile ground-to-air missile units, 
heavy tanks and artillery. Or it might lead to 
complete disarmament down to the level of 
machine guns for police purposes. We may assume 
that each side will be cautious lest the other get 
some substantial advantage to upset the balance 
of deterrence at some stage of the disarmament 
process. But under this plan the arms in the regions 
still to be disarmed would still be nearly enough 
balanced. (Especially with the ‘hard’ missile bases 
of the near future, the balance does not have to be 
very exact to maintain deterrence —a great pro- 
ponderance would be required for one side to be 
able to launch a deliberate attack without fear of 
terrible retribution.) 


Transitional Deterrence 

But at the last stage, caution begets further 
reservations. Most thinkers on the subject agree 
that a completely disarmed world would be in 
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danger of not remaining disarmed and warless, 
and that some residual power centre is needed to 
police the disarmed nations, just as a local con- 
stabulary polices a neighbourhood. Whether the 
world armed force should be an instrument of the 
United Nations or of some specially created 
supranational authority need not concern us here. 
It need only be recognized that there would have 
to be an international armed force, strong enough 
to suppress any clandestinely produced military 
force, and an acceptable organ of decision and 
command. Disarmament should be viewed as a 
transition to this state of affairs. The fashioning of 
an acceptable organ of decision and command 
looks difficult and may take rather long; the 
choice of a plan for disarming the last region 
depends on how long we think it will take. If it 
would take only six years, say, then the six stages 
lasting a year apiece would lead right into it with- 
out any slowing down of the pace at the end. 

Realism suggests, however, that the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory world police authority would 
take considerably longer than six years; though 
the danger of accidental war is so great that a 
substantial degree of disarmament should be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. These apparently con- 
tradictory claims could be reconciled by modifying 
the last stage of the randomized region-by-region 
plan to include a state of ‘transitional deterrence’, 
as W. W. Rostow calls it. 

To illustrate, there could be an agreement that 
each of the two great powers would retain 50 
nuclear missiles for quite a few years. The number 
of missiles might be 20 or 200, depending on what 
is agreed to be sufficient for effective deterrence, 
but in any case the number would be much less 
than the thousands both sides would otherwise 
have. 

Not only would the number of missiles be small 
enough to reduce the chances of accidental war, 
but the number would be the same on both sides, 
reliably counted by inspectors having free access 
to the whole territory. Fortunately, this can be 
arranged without giving away the kind of target 
information that would make the missiles vulner- 
able to attack by the other side. 

Two types of installations may be mentioned 
here as illustrative of the possibilities. The first is 
the rail-mobile system, as has been proposed for 
our Minuteman missiles. After regions one to five 
have been disarmed, the permitted number of 
missiles could be installed on special, isolated 
lengths of track in these regions. The inspectors, 
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free to roam otherwise, might be excluded from 
the immediate vicinity of these tracks except for 
the initial inspection and for periodic inspection 
of a few missiles at a time after the system is 
working. Or, they could have continuous access 
but no means of instant communication, for any 
information about location would lose its secrecy 
value after about an hour. The second type of 
installation is the full-and-empty silo system. Each 
nation might be permitted 10 times as many ‘silos’ 
as missiles and have the freedom to shuffle the 
missiles occasionally within a regional group of 
silos unobserved, subject to occasional access by 
inspectors on a regional basis. There would remain 
enough uncertainty of location that it would take 
many missiles to knock out one, and with equal 
numbers of missiles on the two sides there would 
be little temptation to strike first. With such an 
equalized and controlled deterrence during the 
transitional period, there would be no difficulty 
about disarming the last region. 

I appreciate the air of unreality this plan may 
have to many people, including perhaps some of 
the Russian and American officials who will 
shortly begin bilateral disarmament talks. Our 
preponderant national attitude is one of grave 
scepticism about far-reaching disarmament or in- 
deed about any important agreement with the 
Soviet Union. In the past it has been easy to 
justify this scepticism by noting the incompatibility 
of inspection and secrecy. But now we must re- 
examine our scepticism and decide whether we 
should really pursue disarmament as a practical 
possibility. From one point of view, a plan such 
as the one outlined seems utterly fantastic, but 
from another it is more fantastic that we should 
pursue an infinite arms race for the sake of some 
limited reassurance in the near future, but with 
no end in sight but ultimate disaster. Putting off 
disarmament for the next generation to establish 
is not the right answer, for this becomes increasingly 
difficult as the arms race spirals. Why shouldn’t 
we press for an agreement to reduce the Soviet’s 
deterrent force and ours to 50 missiles apiece over 
the next six years? Why not? 

The troubles of which Laos and the Congo are 
typical come to mind. We are contending with 
the U SSR for economic and ideological and even 
military influence in various parts of the world. 
At first sight, a serious disarmament agreement 
may seem inconsistent with this competition, but 
it need not be. The conflict in the Congo is not 
significantly influenced by the arms level at which 
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the East-West strategic deterrent balance is main- 
tained. The relevant fact about missiles is that 
each side is deterred from starting a major war, 
no matter whether this deterrence is accomplished 
by 50 nuclear missiles apiece or by thousands. 

Any new set of rules to govern the power rela- 
tionships among the dominant nations would 
presumably have to establish a compromise be- 
tween encouraging stability within the newly- 
emergent countries and permitting indigenous 
change. They should permit revolution of oppressed 
peoples but somehow insulate both the forces of 
revolution and those of established governments 
from foreign intrigue and outside military inter- 
vention. The development of such a set of rules 
acceptable to both the East and the West is the 
prerequisite for any workable international armed 
force. But the important point here is that there 
is no need to await this development before dis- 
arming down to the ‘transitional deterrent’ level. 
That is the purpose of the transitional deterrent, 
to provide the time in which a set of rules for the 
operation of the international force can be worked 
out and approved. 


Obstacles 

Among the many questions about a region-by- 
region plan requiring further discussion are these: 
(1) What about secrecy of weapons design during 
the first few stages? It may be possible to arrange 
for sufficient inspection to identify and disarm 
nuclear weapons without revealing the sort of 
refined inner detail that goes beyond the tech- 
nology known to both sides. But with facilities for 
manufacture already under control, the importance 
of loss of such secrecy during the transition to dis- 
armament would in any case be greatly diminished. 
(2) What about hidden nuclear stockpiles? Despite 
free access of inspectors and approximate account- 
ing for past production, unless ‘inspection by the 
people’ becomes effective, there may be some 
hidden stockpiles of fissionable material. But with 
the usual military means of bomb delivery under 
strict control and with reasonable surveillance of 
other means, this risk constitutes only a limited 
threat which would be more than covered by the 
transitional deterrent or the final international 
force. (3) Would the Soviets accept any such plan? 
They would be much more likely to accept this 
than a plan requiring thorough inspection without 
thoroughgoing disarmament. If we want any useful 
agreement at all, it is essential to propose some 





way by which we make substantial concessions in 
return for surrender by the Russians of their 
superior military secrecy. At a higher level of 
armament, they would prefer to ‘keep us guessing’ 
and thus perhaps cover up any areas of relative 
weakness there may be. At 50 missiles apiece, they 
could feel confident that they can maintain 
equality, as could we. 

The professed Soviet desire for complete dis- 
armament is probably genuine, though based on 
insufficient study of the consequences. The experi- 
ence of the Scientists’ Conference on Disarmament 


at Moscow last December, in the course of which 
some of the ideas here presented were developed, 
left the impression that at least some individual 
Soviet scientists, and one might hope also the 
Soviet Government, would find a region-by-region 
approach to a transitional deterrent plan accept- 
able under conditions which both sides could 
recognize as mutually beneficial. The aim is com- 
plete disarmament under a multi-national police 
force, but the transition envisaged here would be 
slower than the Russians now ask. The way to 
find out what the Russians might accept is to 
make a proposition. 





Defence, Disarmament and 


Christian Decisions 


continued from page 215 


chance whatever of getting governments to accept 
that in the world as it exists today. 

Let me conclude by summarizing in simple 
clear-cut terms what a Christian citizen might 
now demand of his government: 

First, the West to make the necessary sacrifices 
in money, service and national sovereignty to 
reduce its conventional inferiority, so that, with 
the help of disarmament and interdependence, 
nuclear weapons: 


(a) Do not have to be used first. 
(6) Can be stabilized, brought under control, 
shared control, and reduced. 

Second, meanwhile no disproportionate use of 
any weapons in any circumstances, and certainly 
not all-out strategic war, nor the use of tactical 
atomic weapons against centres of population in 
local war. 

This is not a popular programme, but that will 
neither surprise nor deter you. 
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Can America 
Fight a 
Limited 
Nuclear War’? 


T. N. DUPUY 
From Orbis 
Spring 1961 


Colonel Dupuy, of the Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Washington, and former Professor of Military 

Science and Tactics at Harzard, maintains that 

the United States cannot fight a limited nuclear war at 
present and casts doubt on her ability to do so 

in the future. 


(By permission of Orbis) 


——— A PRELIMINARY survey of America’s 
overall military posture by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, the Administration has 
submitted a revised Defence Budget to Congress. 
Considerable emphasis was placed on the fact that 
this revised budget will increase our conventional 
military strength, to improve our capability of 
responding to threats of limited war. Yet on 
analysis, the increases in limited war capability 
seem quite modest, hardly reflecting any startling 
changes in emphasis — let alone fundamental con- 
cepts — from policies of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. There is evidence, however, that our defence 
posture is still undergoing intensive scrutiny as the 
Kennedy Administration evaluates its initial ex- 
periences in trying to relate armed strength to a 
vigorous, flexible foreign policy. 

Thorough investigation may reveal unsuspected 
weakness in our fighting potential—a weakness, 
paradoxically, due mainly to an excess of destruc- 
tive power. America may, indeed, be able to 
cripple Russia and China in an all-out thermo- 
nuclear war; yet this very capability — combined 
with hardly less formidable Russian nuclear 
strength — is likely to mean that such a war will 
never be fought. But military experts generally 
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agree that this ‘mutual strategic deterrence’, as 
they call the nuclear stalemate, does not in any 
way inhibit the possible outbreak of local, limited 
wars on the order of Korea, Indo-China, Suez 
and Laos. 


Which Capability? 

The paradox of weakness and excessive destruc- 
tive power may have already seriously restricted 
the President’s choice of policy alternatives in 
dealing with Communist meddling in Laos. To 
counter local aggression, no matter where it takes 
place, the Free World must be able to deploy and 
to support effective ground combat troops, capable 
of coping with the aggressors. Our inability to do 
this is due not so much to insufficiencies in air lift, 
or in fast sea lift, or in close-support aircraft, or 
even in numbers of ground combat troops-— 
though certainly such inadequacies seriously reduce 
our capacity to respond quickly to limited war 
challenges. The rub is that our armed forces are 
neither equipped nor organized to fight a strenu- 
ous war with ‘conventional’ weapons; they are 
prepared for major operations only in nuclear 
combat. Yet, there is every reason to believe that 
our ground troops—the basic components of a 
limited war force — are not capable of existing, let 
alone operating, in the very nuclear environment 
to which our strategy has consigned them. 

The Russian army would probably be similarly 
handicapped in a nuclear environment. The Com- 
munists, however, enjoy greater freedom of choice. 
They do not have to resort to their powerful 
atomic weapons to initiate aggression anywhere in 
the world, either directly or by proxy. Their grow- 
ing nuclear strength need only be brandished to 
deter us from interfering with the ‘march of 
history’, while the fighting is done by their 
numerous and well-equipped conventional forces 
— or by those of allies and satellites, in the manner 
demonstrated most recently in Laos. There are a 
number of reasons why the Soviets may prefer not 
to touch off a large-scale limited war, even of the 
conventional variety. But, aware of their ability 
to fight such a war—and of our doubtful ability 
to react effectively — they are emboldened to raise 
the stakes in their politico-military gambles. 

The possible use of nuclear weapons in limited 
wars has been the subject of a number of articles 
published in American professional or scholarly 
journals, and has unquestionably occupied much 
of the attention of our military strategists in classi- 
fied Pentagon studies. Most of the published papers 








have been written by members of the growing 
community of academic scholars concerned with 
national security matters. The majority of these 
studies are theoretical analyses dealing with such 
abstract considerations as deterrence, credibility 
of threat and counter-threat, levels of technology 
here and in Russia, moral considerations, possible 
political costs and gains from the use of—or 
abstention from — nuclear weapons, and the like. 
Unfortunately for our policy-makers, however, 
there is no consensus; the recommendations reflect 
a broad spectrum of opinion ranging from those 
who favour placing our major reliance on nuclear 
weapons to those who are unalterably opposed to 
this policy choice. There are indications that the 
classified military documents are equally incon- 
clusive and contradictory. 

Interestingly, regardless of their views about 
the use or non-use of nuclear weapons in limited 
wars, to a man the scholars advocate that we 
maintain sufficient conventional forces to be able 
to fight a non-nuclear war. Even those who stress 
reliance on atomic weapons, and who believe that 
a nuclear conflict can be kept limited, nevertheless 
deplore the inflexibility of a military policy which 
enhances nuclear capability at the expense of con- 
ventional strength. Yet few seem to recognize that 
the debate may have become literally academic; 
it is doubtful that we can still fight effectively in 
a conventional war. 


Sources of Nuclear Dependence 


Scholarly writers, unfortunately, are not alone 
in assuming implicitly our technical and tactical 
capability to fight nuclear limited war. Obviously 
this country would never have gone as far as it 
has in equipping its ground forces with nuclear 
weapons unless a substantial number of responsible 
military men were confident of their ability to use 
these weapons. Having committed themselves and 
the nation to a reliance on nuclear capability, 
there is little likelihood that these men will sud- 
denly change their positions. Military and civilian 
critics of our present posture, convinced that we 
have disarmed ourselves for any type of conflict 
short of the all-out thermonuclear exchange, will 
have to cite compelling evidence indeed to support 
their contentions if they are to have any chance 
of conclusively refuting formidable expert military 
testimony. Thus, a thorough, impartial review of 
the background and basic issues is needed in order 
to determine the adequacy of our current military 
posture. 


Our military posture must be evaluated on a 
global basis, taking into consideration the con- 
tributions which our allies have made and can 
make. Aside from basic strategic imperatives, 
three major factors emerge as the principal deter- 
minants of the current balance of military forces: 
the “budget bind,” inter-service rivalry, and the 
line of least resistance. These factors interact on 
each other in the development of our own military 
policies and those of our allies; there is further 
interaction among these varied allied policies. 

Military budgets have two major components: 
hardware costs and manpower costs. The fan- 
tastically spiralling expense of modern weapons, 
compounded by the accelerating rate of weapons 
obsolescence, has sent hardware costs soaring. 
The government has therefore had to choose 
between increased military expenditures, decreased 
manpower expenses, or curtailment of weapons 
systems. The Eisenhower Administration, con- 
cerned lest increased spending would seriously 
weaken the country’s economy, tried to stabilize 
military costs by drastic action on two budgetary 
fronts: overall reductions in manpower, and 
elimination of practically all hardware purchases 
that did not contribute directly to our nuclear 
deterrent strength. Obviously the Air Force, with 
its Strategic Air Command, and the Navy, with 
its carrier strike forces and Polaris submarines, 
suffered less from these curtailments than did the 
Army. 

This “‘budget bind”’ has constrained all services 
to some extent, however, and has exacerbated 
inter-service rivalries that were already strong and 
deep-seated. The result has been a bitter, con- 
tinuing, three-way inter-service battle fought 
through the Pentagon, along Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House to the Capitol, and to some 
extent in the nation’s newspapers. It is likely that 
the planning staff officers of each service head- 
quarters devote more time to this internecine 
combat than they do to preparing for possible war 
with Russia. 

The Pentagon battlers of each service are in- 
spired by two principal motivations. One of these 
is the natural, childishly human, slightly sordid 
desire to obtain the ‘biggest slice of the pie’. It 
is this motive, unfortunately, which seems to be 
emphasized by press reports on the intra-Pentagon 
skirmishing. In fairness to our professional military 
men, more attention should be given to a much 
more compelling motive: a sincere concern for 
national security and for military readiness. Each 
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officer is acutely conscious of the obligation of his 
service to be as adequately prepared as possible 
to perform its role in defending the nation against 
any conceivable threat. Thus he is alert and sensi- 
tive to the security implications of any cut in the 
manpower or equipment of his service, and is 
anxious to avoid these cuts, even if this be at the 
expense of the other armed forces. If war should 
once again be thrust upon the United States, he 
wants to be certain that his service, at least, is as 
ready as is humanly possible. 

For several years it has been apparent to the 
Army that it has been losing the inter-service 
battle, and that it has been relegated to third — or 
fourth — place among the military services. It has 
been painful for the Army to live with the realiza- 
tion that the country considers it less important 
to national security than the Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps. But to those who believe that a 
strong Army is indispensable to our deterrent and 
defence postures, even more painful have been the 
slender Army budgets of recent years, with resul- 
tant dwindling of Army strength and combat 
capability. 

Not unnaturally the Army has grasped desper- 
ately for weapons, concepts and strategies that 
would not only enable it to compete more favour- 
ably in the budget battles, but that would also 
permit it to maintain at least a modicum of the 
ground combat strength which Army men feel is 
essential to national security. It seemed to Army 
planners that this could best be done by developing 
a nuclear capability as quickly as possible. This 
choice, of course, conformed to the general 
Administration policy of spending money on 
weapons rather than men. Thus the Army, follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, was manoeuvred 
into its nuclear decision. 

Few responsible observers would criticize this 
decision if conventional ground strength had been 
preserved at least until the full extent of the 
capabilities and limitations of nuclear weapons in 
ground combat had been thoroughly explored, 
and an adequate doctrine elaborated. As it was, 
the Army had neither the time nor opportunity 
to devise comprehensive tactical doctrines gov- 
erning the use of the new weapons before they 
were being phased into the dwindling structure 
of ground combat forces. Such ‘doctrines’ as were 
developed were perforce ad hoc and hastily con- 
strued. 

One important factor in — or possibly rationali- 
zation of- the American decision to concentrate 
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on ground nuclear capabilities was our assumption 
that our allies (particularly in Europe) would 
muster the conventional forces which, together 
with our nuclear strength, would provide Western 
armies with a dual capability for nuclear or con- 
ventional combat. Our allies, however, saw no 
reason why they should shoulder the unpopular 
burden of large conventional ground forces if 
America did not. As our military manpower 
declined, so did theirs. As a result NATO was forced 
to depend entirely upon nuclear weapons for the 
defence of Western Europe, with our allies pro- 
viding little more than local security for US 
rockets and airbases. 

Those responsible for Free World security, who 
were anxious to purchase this security as cheaply 
as possible, also followed the line of least resistance 
to make a virtue of necessity. To link Europe’s 
security to America’s long-range nuclear deter- 
rence, NATO proclaimed that its strategy provided 
for the immediate employment of tactical 
nuclear weapons against Soviet aggression in 
Europe, no matter what weapons the Soviets 
might use at the onset of hostilities. 


New Doubts 


Recently, on both sides of the Atlantic, second 
thoughts have been expressed about this NATO 
strategy. In England, over a year ago, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir John Cowley, admitting the need for NATO’s 
nuclear strategy, stated that ‘a full-scale Soviet 
attack could not be repelled without resort to a 
massive nuclear bombardment of the sources of 
power in Russia’. But, he continued, in that case 
there was little doubt that Britain would be 
destroyed in the ensuing thermonuclear exchange. 
‘Here, then’, he concluded, ‘is the dilemma. 
Unless we bring the nuclear deterrent into play 
we are bound to be beaten, and if we do bring it 
into play we are bound to commit suicide.’ 

Meanwhile American Army officers have been 
expressing growing doubts as to the wisdom of 
their intensive commitment to the nuclear field. 
Following lines of reasoning comparable to those 
already noted in published academic studies, 
Army professionals are also debating the pros and 
cons of limited nuclear warfare, and the desira- 
bility of maintaining a dual capability — ability 
to select either nuclear or conventional methods 
— in land warfare. 

Although our Army still likes to believe that it 
has maintained some measure of this dual capa- 








bility now being debated in service journals, in 
fact most soldiers are forced to admit that we have 
reached the point where we cannot fight effectively 
in conventional limited war against resistance 
comparable to that we encountered in Korea. 
They hope, however, that the Army’s variety of 
new nuclear weapons will permit it to respond 
adequately to any Communist aggression. Yet, as 
they develop doctrines and elaborate strategies for 
using these weapons, a number of the Army’s 
planners have been beset by vexing questions: Is 
it really possible to fight a limited nuclear war? 
Leaving aside political and moral questions about 
the desirability or propriety of using atomic 
weapons, can men and machines actually exist 
and function in the environment of nuclear 
combat? 

In the past, mankind has always found ways to 
adapt to weapons and to combat conditions that, 
at first glance, appeared intolerable. In the twelfth 
century Christendom outlawed the ‘inhuman’ 
crossbow. The nineteenth century’s machine gun 
wrought far-reaching changes in the tactics of 
subsequent wars but did not, as many had pre- 
dicted, make combat impossible. Men were able 
to survive and fight despite the widespread use of 
poison gas in World War I, and the devastation 
of entire cities by air bombardment in World 
War II. 

In the light of the historical record, it seems 
logical for today’s military leaders to have un- 
questioning faith in man’s ability to fit himself 
into whatever new environment he may create 
with improved instruments of destruction. A 
recent official Army publication, discussing ‘Future 
Land Battle and Its Requirements’, shows how 
our soldiers envisage a limited nuclear war. 

The doctrine is one of hit-and-run; mobility is 
its essence. Low-flying air vehicles must play a 
great part. In substance, a broad and deep atomic 
battlefield is visualized, in which widely scattered 
tactical units will concentrate rapidly for action, 
then as quickly disperse. These units, possessing 
an extensive operational range, will be constantly 
prepared for all-round combat. The ground com- 
mander must locate the enemy, destroy him by 
atomic fire, then be prepared to exploit the fire 
effect by ‘instant mobility’. Dispersion of adminis- 
trative and logistical installations will be essential. 

‘First’, declares this doctrinal manual, ‘we must 
increase our ability to locate atomic targets. .. . 
Second, we must increase our ability to deliver 
atomic fire. Third, we must reduce our suscepti- 


bility to detection by the enemy. Fourth, we must 
increase our ability to exploit our own firepower. 


Like Naval Warfare 


Some military writers have likened this vision 
of future land combat to naval warfare. They 
believe that the individual mobile units of the 
army of the future will have to be entirely self- 
contained, like warships: carrying their own 
supplies, maintaining their own equipment, free 
from dependence upon frequent replenishment of 
rapidly consumed fuel. 

Complementing such mobile forces, these experts 
see the need for heavily protected stationary defen- 
sive positions, dug deep into the earth, and 
immune to any damage other than from a direct 
hit by the largest megaton bomb. Such positions, 
defending key areas or vital cities, would force an 
attacker to concentrate large forces, which would 
then become vulnerable to effective atomic 
counter-attack. 

Dispersal, mobility, self-sufficiency, great atomic 
firepower — these are the concepts constantly men- 
tioned in official and unofficial writings about the 
new tactical doctrine. Are there grounds for the 
apparent confidence that these capabilities can be 
achieved in a nuclear environment? 

The reason for dispersal, of course, is to avoid 
presenting the enemy with a profitable target for 
his atomic weapons. Not only will units be dis- 
persed over great distances, but there will also be 
increased dispersal of men within units. But what 
is to prevent the infiltration of equally dispersed 
attackers into or through defensive positions? 

One thinks, naturally, of improved radar 
devices so sensitive — newspaper reports tell us — 
that they can distinguish between male and female 
figures at great distances by detecting inherent 
differences in walking motion. But can such 
devices distinguish the wanderings of our own dis- 
persed personnel from those of the enemy? Special 
signals or equipment can be copied; complicated 
identification measures will certainly inhibit the 
mobility we seek. 

Assuming they can perform their missions when 
dispersed, how will these widely separated indi- 
viduals and units be controlled? The easy answer 
is to provide each individual, or each vehicle, with 
some form of radio communications. Presumably 
electronic engineers will be able to remove the 
limitations on numbers of available frequencies, 
which have in the”past so seriously hampered the 
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use of radio in large-scale operations. The technical 
task, however, is formidable in the light of in- 
creased operational distances, which require 
longer-range radios taking up a proportionally 
larger share of the frequency spectrum in the area 
of operations. An even greater problem for the 
electronic engineers is that of rapid, interference- 
free communications among widely dispersed 
forces in the face of an intensive jamming effort 
on the part of the enemy. 


Humanly possible ? 


Yet even if the technical hurdles can be sur- 
mounted to the extent necessary to assure the 
prompt, reliable communications essential to the 
dispersal-mobility concept of operations, the prac- 
tical problems in the field will be staggering. 
Inherent human characteristics are likely to frus- 
trate the most imaginative tactical and technical 
developments. 

How, for instance, is the morale of scattered 
groups and individuals to be maintained under the 
fearsome conditions of nuclear combat? Men 
require both information and company to help 
them meet danger. The variety of ways — stealthy 
as well as cataclysmic — in which modern methods 
of destruction can endanger units on the nuclear 
battlefield places a greater strain on the bonds of 
discipline and training than ever before in wartime. 

Commanders in each echelon will require of 
their subordinates standards of discipline, respon- 
sibility and competence simply unobtainable in 
quantity among the raw material this writer has 
encountered in his military career. It is all very 
well for the Pentagon to assert that the Army 
‘must be manned by high quality personnel’. But 
can the nation supply such intrinsic quality in 
the numbers required ? 

The new doctrine expects to use ‘instant mo- 
bility’ to concentrate atomic firepower, machines 
and men to seize objectives or to destroy enemy 
forces, then to disperse again before effective 
enemy counter-fire can be brought to bear. Yet if 
we expect to possess the capability of such rapid 
and effective action, we dare not presume a lesser 
enemy competence. We must assume, therefore, 
that our concentrations — no matter how speedy — 
will be liable to attract prompt and accurate 
response from the enemy’s nuclear weapons, and 
that we shall suffer damage and casualties which 
may approach catastrophic proportions. 

How much damage, and how many casualties, 
can these mobile, self-contained units absorb, and 
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still remain effective? One hopes that our men 
will be at least as tough, courageous and resource- 
ful as the enemy’s, who presumably would be 
taking comparable punishment. But operational 
capacity can persist only so long as surviving men, 
machines, weapons and communications retain 
some semblance of team relationship, responsive 
to command. It does little good to crush the 
enemy’s resistance if, in the process, we lose our 
own ability to exploit. And how many times can 
men and units be exposed to the ordeals of nuclear 
combat ? 

A key element in our evolving doctrine is an 
increased ‘ability to deliver atomic fires’. As the 
mobile forces of both sides gather to dispute 
control of a critical area, we can expect a high 
concentration of tactical atomic explosions in a 
relatively limited area in a short period of time. 

It does not matter whether one or both sides 
have previously agreed — explicitly or tacitly — to 
some upper limit of nuclear concentration. In the 
heat and pressure of combat, what umpire will 
announce when the limit is reached; what com- 
mander will voluntarily refrain from responding 
to the enemy’s last blow? Neither opponent will 
be able to afford to give the other an advantage 
in the weapons exchange; no general can take a 
chance on sacrificing key units if he thinks he can 
save them by employing more megatons per acre 
than had been previously agreed. Fireballs — even 
of ‘clean’ weapons — will be deliberately placed to 
suck up dirt and debris so as to create more 
radiation casualties; so long as weapons are avail- 
able, they will be used for reasons of ‘military 
necessity’. 

The area of combat will inevitably become a 
desert. It is hard to see how men can be induced 
to continue to fight in these radioactive zones. 
And what of those who have received lethal doses 
of radiation? Will they have been instilled with 
such a sense of duty and discipline that they will 
continue, while still able, to fight effectively ? 

It would take only a few clashes between 
scattered nuclear forces to make vast regions 
uninhabitable. Ignoring the physical consequences 
to the civilian populace, and the political pres- 
sures on governments, one wonders how the sur- 
viving elements of the opposing forces will be able 
to get at one another to continue the conflict. 

Perhaps the speed of self-contained units, and 
the high degree of reliance upon air vehicles, will 
permit advances through or over these radioactive 
deserts without serious danger to the fighting men. 
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But while nuclear-powered vehicles (not yet in 
sight) may be able to dispense with fuel, men 
cannot. Food and water must be available. 
Uncontaminated water is likely to be scarce, 
particularly since modern weapons — including 
chemical and biological as well as radioactive — 
can be readily employed to deny use of accessible 
water sources. 

While the regular supply of food is perhaps the 
most serious problem facing these nuclear combat 
units, complete self-sufficiency in other respects is 
equally difficult -if not impossible -to achieve. 
No unit can be so self-contained that it can con- 
tinue to function effectively after losing men 
through casualties and illness. And no humanly 
constructed machines can be so perfect that they 
can be kept operational under all circumstances — 
particularly if the unit has suffered loss or damage 
in a nuclear encounter. 

Thus, food, replacements and equipment of 
differing sorts will have to be delivered to the 
units. How is this to be done on a battlefield of 
unprecedented depth and breadth, and in which 
survival is possible only by constant movement 
and wide dispersal? If delivery is made by air 
vehicle or long-range missile to some point re- 
quested by the receiving unit, this will inevitably 
draw atomic fire from an alert enemy. 

Even if supply can be made effective, the prob- 
lem of evacuation of casualties— essential if 
mobility is to be retained - appears even more 
difficult. Organic air vehicles would undoubtedly 
be used, but how can casualties be collected for 
evacuation without drawing fire? Individual 
evacuation would be even less permissible in 
atomic warfare than in conventional combat; soon 
the entire unit would be engaged in escorting 
casualties to the rear. 


inconceivable Expense 


Apparently, considerable progress has been 
made in developing theoretical systems for dis- 
persing logistical base facilities. Yet the actual 
establishment of such dispersed bases presupposes 
the availability of great quantities of equipment 
fantastic in complexity and cost. Means of dis- 
tributing supplies to combat units — if achievable — 
will certainly add greatly to that cost. It is incon- 
ceivable at this time that the United States would 
incur the expense of stockpiling such equipment 
in required quantities; yet existing methods of 
supply are hopelessly vulnerable. 

To gear the nation’s fighting forces with the 


kind of equipment necessary to contemplate a 
limited nuclear war would require astronomic 
budget requests which the services would not at 
present dream of submitting. Perhaps if the case 
could be made in stark, unambiguous terms, the 
nation would be willing to make the necessary 
financial sacrifice. But the present picture is hope- 
lessly confused, with questions of tactical capability 
seemingly inextricably interwoven with issues of 
national strategy and with inter-service contro- 
versies. Certainly there is no quick and easy solu- 
tion to these issues and controversies. But the 
issues would be clearer, the controversies more 
manageable, if first things were settled first. 

It is imperative that the Joint Staff and the 
service staffs take fresh and objective looks at the 
problem of relating our strategic and tactical 
doctrines to the realities of limited war. If our 
current tactical concepts are questionable, then 
our strategy is unsound. 

Before attempting to develop strategic doctrine, 
it is essential to determine the fundamental tactical 
concepts upon which the doctrine must be based. 
The case for developing the ability to fight limited 
nuclear wars cannot be presented convincingly 
until it can be proven that the whole question is not 
entirely academic. The Army, in particular, must 
go further in establishing the feasibility of operating 
in the nuclear environment before it can evolve 
meaningful doctrines based upon such impressive 
words as mobility, communications and dispersal. 

Unquestionably, clear and resolute statements 
of our determination to use nuclear weapons in 
local or limited wars contribute greatly to deter- 
rence. But Khrushchev’s confident proclamation of 
intent to rely on ‘modern armaments’ shows that 
two can play this deterrent game. Do these 
announcements imply that the Russians have 
solved the tactical and strategic problems? 
Hardly. More likely they reflect a hard-headed 
evaluation of our confusion, and of our consequent 
questionable capabilities in both nuclear and con- 
ventional warfare. There is little doubt that an 
objective estimate of the situation assures the 
Soviets that they can retain a satisfactory tactical 
advantage in Europe, while releasing a substantial 
portion of their army to bolster the Soviet economy. 

Whether or not the Soviets have worked out a 
satisfactory doctrine for the employment of tactical 
nuclear weapons, and regardless of the nature of 
their possible solutions of the problems, the fact 
remains that the problems have yet to be resolved 

continued on page 234 
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What Is 
Local War? 


Colonel V. GLAZOY 
From Red Star 
16 May 1961 


This article, which will have had a wide readership 
in the Soviet forces, equates local war with 

any non-nuclear military action by the Western 
World. It reflects the view, widely held in the Soviet 
Union, that any wars might lead to total war 

and, therefore, no limited war is possible — a 

view that is useful from the Soviet standpoint. 


HE HEIGHTENED INTEREST of the Imperialists 

in the problems of local wars is explained by 
the failure of their ‘Strategy of Deterrence’ which 
was based on the Atomic Monopoly of the United 
States, which is now exhausted. Well-known 
Imperialist circles are afraid of the result of a 
world war and have begun to understand that an 
aggressor will receive a crushing retaliatory blow 
with the most modern weapons. For the Soviet 
Union possesses everything needed for such a 
retaliatory blow. It is no accident that Kissinger, 
for example, calls for the creation of a more 
flexible strategy of limited war since ‘general 
war’, even on his admission, ‘would be equivalent 
to national suicide’. 

One very important reason for the increased 
attention paid by the Imperialists to local wars is 
the tempestuous growth of the National Liberation 
movement. The fact is that the strategy of general 
total war has been unable to avert the continuing 
decline of the colonial system and bring success to 
the colonizers. They are now attempting, by local 
wars, to hinder the liberation of the peoples and 
the development of young independent states. 
The monopolists do not wish to reconcile them- 
selves to the loss of their monopolies. Hence the 
aggression against revolutionary Cuba, the flame 
of war in Algeria, the uproar of the colonizers on 
the soil of the Congo, and the intrigues of the 
Imperialists in Laos. The inciters of limited wars 
are contending for a concentration of efforts to 
decide particular aims (suppression of revolu- 
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tionary conflict in the colonies, reinforcement of 
reactionary regimes and so on), in other words, 
for the preparation of the rear and basis for a 
large war. 

The military establishment of the Imperialist 
countries is the most active in demanding local 
wars. The explanation is quite simple. Behind the 
military circles stand the monopolists who profit 
from arms supplies. They quarrel among them- 
selves in a fierce competitive struggle, each tearing 
from the other the champion’s laurels, and with 
them the lion’s share of budgetary assignments. 
Thus the industrial and financial aces, makers of 
the weapons of death, are interested in local wars. 
They see in these wars one way of preserving the 
arms race, reducing economic crises, and ham- 
mering out maximum profits. By propaganda and 
practice of local wars Imperialist reaction is 
attempting to strengthen the rotting economic and 
political pillars of Capitalism. In the final analysis 
the heightened interest in the West in the idea of 
such wars may be explained by precisely this, as 
a search for ways to preserve and stabilize the 
disintegrating Capitalist order. 

What, then, is local war in the view of those 
who preach it? At the basis of all the definitions 
lies one and the same thesis — the thesis of limita- 
tion. It is emphasized that the war is waged with 
limited political and military purposes, with 
relatively insignificant forces of two or three states, 
on a small territory and over a short time. In a 
word everything in it is at first glance limited: 
aims, tasks, forces, resources, space and time. 


Types of Local War 


In the opinion of the military theorists the fol- 
lowing types or kinds of local wars are possible. 
Between small states, in which the interests of 
great powers are not involved; between large and 
small states, in which other great powers may be 
involved (as could have happened at the time of 
the aggression against Egypt) or without the inter- 
vention of great powers, for example, as they 
suppose in the case of war between the USA and 
countries of Latin-America. And finally, limited 
armed conflict is permitted between great powers, 
even assuming that one of them could be the 
Soviet Union. It is true that Kissinger at once 
qualifies this: he writes ‘such a war would present 
a most dangerous situation’. But since examples 
of limited wars between great powers are known 
to history in the past century, then why should 
they not take place again even now? Considering 
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that this ‘argument’ is positively convincing and 
proves the possibility of waging limited wars in 
our time between major powers, including wars 
against the USSR, the bourgeois theorists all the 
more reject the thought that local war of the first 
three types could turn into a world war. 

The supporters of Western military ideology, in 
underlining the limited character of local wars, 
consider that the matter will pass off without use 
of strategic nuclear weapons or super long-range 
rockets. But if atomic weapons are put into use 
(they do not exclude this possibility), then only 
tactical ones are to be used and only against 
military objectives on the battlefield. As if it were 
not well known, that in modern conditions such a 
battlefield could be, for example, the territory of 
the whole of Western Europe! As if it were not 
plain that from tactical to strategic rockets is only 
one step. 

A most eloquent picture of the possible use of 
tactical atomic weapons in local war is given in 
an article by the British professor P. Blackett. In 
Louisiana exercise ‘Sage Brush’ was conducted, 
in which the problems of waging limited wars 
were worked out. In the course of the exercise 
275 tactical atomic bombs ranging in size from 
one-tenth of the Hiroshima bomb (i.e. 2 kilotons) 
to 40 kilotons were ‘exploded’. According to the 
observers, says Blackett, destruction in the area of 
military operations would have been so great that 
one could not even have spoken of a limited war 
of this kind. Then he writes: ‘In the similar 
exercises “Carte Blanche” in Western Europe 335 
bombs were “exploded” in two days. According to 
approximate estimates, 1,700,000 Germans were 
“killed” and 3,500,000 “‘injured”’, out of the total 
armed forces and civilian population’. And as is 
made clear from other sources, this is without 
taking into account casualties from radioactive 
contamination. 

What will you say? More than 5,000,000 lives — 
not bad for ‘limited’ wars! Yes, it is hardly possible 
to talk at all seriously of limitations when a nuclear 
weapon of any calibre remains always a means of 
mass destruction. 

When they talk idly about the ‘limited nature’ 
of small wars, their apologists are of course thinking 
of other people’s territory. When, however, the 
conversation comes round to their own territory, 
then they wholly and in full remove it beyond the 
boundaries of the theatres of military operations. 
This is their plan: meet and stifle one after 
another all those who dare to rise in a struggle for 


liberation, gradually appropriate one state after 
another. That is what hides behind the theories 
of limited wars. 


Catalytic War 


In unmasking the concepts of the inciters of 
war one must stress with full force that nowadays 
any small Imperialist war is capable of growing 
into a world war. Now — and this is no secret to 
anybody-— many states are interconnected by 
definite obligations. In the case of an attack on 
any one of these states the other states may enter 
the war, as a result of which the armed collision 
at once extends to a world scale. As N. S. Khrush- 
chev wrote in a message to the British Prime 
Minister Macmillan as long ago as 1958: ‘Any 
talk of “small” and “local” wars is no more than 
a naive illusion, hopes for limitation of military 
operations are either deception or self-deception 
. . . the first links in the chain of events which 
led to the Second World War were also “small” 
and “local” wars and seizure of other people’s 
territories’. As N. S. Khrushchev pointed out in 
his report on the results of the Conference of 
Representatives of Communists and Workers’ 
Parties a small Imperialist war, independent of 
which of the Imperialists has started it, can grow 
into a world thermo-nuclear rocket war. There- 
fore we must wage the struggle against local wars 
as well as against world wars. In his message to 
the President of the USA in connection with the 
armed aggression against Cuba N. S. Khrushchev 
again emphasized: ‘Military technology and the 
world political situation are now such that any 
so-called “small war” could start a chain reaction 
in all parts of the world.’ 

The clearest example of a local war unleashed 
by the Imperialists is the aggression of England, 
France and Israel against Egypt in 1956. The 
colonizers supposed that they would be able to 
achieve their aims quickly. However they were 
unable to break the will of the Egyptian people 
who rose to defend their Motherland. Nor did 
they succeed in lulling the vigilance of the peoples 
of the peace-loving states. The decisive position of 
the Socialist countries, and in the first place, of 
the Soviet Union, stopped the war, did not permit 
it to spread into a world war, and compelled the 
interventionists to go home. In recent years the 
forces of peace and Socialism have on many 
occasions been able to prevent the Imperialists 
from letting loose local wars, and have made the 
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aggressors stop their adventures at the very 
beginning. 

So the theory of local wars composed by the 
militarists expresses both the aggressive aspirations 
of the monopolist bourgeoisie and the increased 
fear of certain circles within it of gambling only 
on global war. In conditions when the growing 
equilibrium of forces is on the side of Democracy 
and Socialism this theory is just as adventuristic 
as other ‘theoretical’ computations of the Im- 
perialist atom men. 

Local war is unjust war of aggression unleashed 
by the Imperialists. It is a continuation of the 


aggressive anti-popular policy of ruling class of 
exploiters, one of the means for forced export of 
Imperialist counter-revolution. Communists come 
out decisively against any Imperialist wars, large 
or small, and do everything possible to stop the 
aggressors from unleashing a war. 

The task is unceasingly to heighten vigilance in 
relation to the intrigues of Imperialism. The armed 
forces of the USSR, the armies of all the Socialist 
states, stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of 
peace and the security of the peoples. They are 
ready at any minute to give a crushing rebuff to 
the aggressor. 
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The Value 


of Numbers 
in the 
Nuclear Age 


I. A German View 


General PICKERT 
From Revue Militaire Generale 


February 196! 


This article argues that numerical military strength 

is essential today, whether or not tactical nuclear 
weapons are used, and suggests that it is a fallacy to 
believe that tactical nuclear weapons favour the defence. 
The General (now retired), who was a professional 
soldier, and is currently working on a book about 
modern application of some of the ideas of Clausewitz, 
here makes proposals on how the increased numbers 
could be raised in Europe in times of peace. 


(By permission of Revue Militaire Generale) 


EARLY SIXTEEN YEARS have passed since those 

two atom bombs on Japan irrevocably intro- 
duced the nuclear age for mankind. In this very 
short period — measured historically —the best 
minds have been ceaselessly concerned with the 
meaning of this phenomenon and its consequences 
in all fields of human life and of international 
co-existence. In politics, far-seeing spirits have 
urged the banning of this weapon of mass destruc- 
tion, while others have been trying to secure pre- 
eminence, or at least a share in the new instrument 
of power, for their state or group of states. Scien- 
tists, technicians and economists have sought, on 
the one hand, a peaceful exploitation of these 
newly-won, incalculable energies, and on the other 
hand the perfecting and further development of 
the new weapon of annihilation. Least of all could 
the soldier ignore the new development; he is 
forced to draw conclusions from the appearance 


of the new, overwhelming instrument of war 
without being in any doubt as to where the road 
must lead if the great atomic powers make un- 
restricted use of the new weapon. 

So, in this struggle for clarity we see first, the 
extremists flourishing mightily, one side seeing 
their future course in a ruthless use of the new 
medium of power, or at least in the threat of its 
use, without considering the end; the other 
extremist wing seeing voluntary renunciation of 
the new weapon as the only possible solution 
which could save mankind from the inevitable 
catastrophe, without acknowledging the basic 
facts, namely the existence of atomic weapons and 
the political ambitions of governments. 

In this melee of ideas, of true and false conclu- 
sions, of cool reflection and wishful thinking, the 
numerical strength of forces of every sort has also 
been subjected to criticism and revision by the 
reformers. Had we not now found the means of 
decisively reducing the numerical strength of the 
forces, which seemed so senseless and irritating to 
the tax-payer? Could we not now comfortably 
bring incredible destructive forces into play with 
only a few men and thus repulse or, better still, 
intimidate every aggressor and prevent war? 
True, these conclusions were mostly reached by 
the politicians, technicians and economists, who 
indeed still support them, here and there, today. 

It is hardly possible for the sober professional 
soldier to go along with the idea of a radical reduc- 
tion of manpower, even in the atomic age, and the 
remarks which follow are dedicated to his view- 
point. The soldier will take a very sceptical view 
of the ‘deterrent theory’, too, and with a full sense 
of responsibility to his country, will have to warn 
against the uncertainty of the ‘deterrent’, especially 
as the presumed enemy can ‘deter’ in the same 
strength, and does so. The only remaining question 
is, who is more vulnerable in every respect to the 
deterrent theory, the East or the West? The 
question whether the West or the East would be 
more vulnerable to a limited atomic war is also 
undecided. 

In the military sphere, the appearance of atomic 
weapons with their capacity for total annihilation 
over considerable areas and grave dangers in the 
areas adjoining the zone of destruction, points at 
once to dispersal in the battle zone and wherever 
atomic weapons may be used. This dispersal 
applies not only to the troops in action, but also 
to the reserves, fixed installations, accommodation, 
supply depots, etc. In other words, the aim will 
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be to see that the least possible losses result from 
an atomic attack, a logical development of the 
previous aim of offering no concentrated targets 
to enemy fire. In the military sector this require- 
ment still seems attainable to a considerable extent. 
However, the problem of dispersing great centres 
of population and industry and thus reducing 
losses here is really unsolved, despite all the evacua- 
tion plans and construction of shelters, as long as 
the question of defence against atomic weapons is 
unsolved. Here the politician and the soldier are 
faced with a dilemma which must profoundly 
affect every responsible person. What, after all, is 
the good of maintaining military strength by dis- 
persal and similar methods if the population and 
industry are more or less helplessly exposed to the 
surface effects of the weapons of mass destruction ? 
Let us first follow up the military questions with 
which our thesis is principally concerned. The need 
for dispersal leads inevitably to a considerable 
attenuation of the front, a reduction in the number 
of soldiers on the battlefield. As soon as this 
phenomenon is thought out, the first and essential 
inference looms up at once: fewer soldiers, reduced 
strength of individual units— well then, reduced 
army strength, as a whole? This conclusion, so 
close to the hearts of the legislators, journalists 
and politicians, has to be rejected over and over 
again by the soldier. But wherever this erroneous 
conclusion is transformed into fact, there is danger 
not only for the troops and their commanders but 
also for the nation and its allies! The demands 
and deductions of the soldier are exactly the 
opposite: a thinner front line, a reduction in the 
numerical strength of individual units, must be 
accompanied and compensated by other measures 
(no new idea to those military experts who have 
understood the signs of the atomic age): increased 
fire-power of the smallest unit, mobility, and both 
tactical and strategic development in depth. 

Here the question of fire-power is a matter of 
arms supplies, the question of mobility is a matter 
of vehicles, training and leadership, the question 
of development in depth is a matter of leadership 
and — this is the kernel of our remarks — of army 
strength. We emphatically support the view that 
the significance of ‘depth’ in the tactical and 
operative sense in the age of atomic weapons and 
of motorized, armoured units cannot be over- 
estimated and should be regarded as almost as 
revolutionary from the organizational point of 
view as the appearance of atomic weapons them- 
selves. 
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A general comment may be made here with 
regard to the attenuation and dispersal of the 
battle front. It is curious that the very phenomenon 
of weapons of mass destruction leads to an increased 
appreciation of the human being as an individual 
fighter. The conclusions which emerge as regards 
the morale and training of the individual soldier 
and junior officers are important. The higher the 
morale and energy of a people, the more valuable 
the individual fighter becomes. Yet even the best 
training can only alleviate, not remove, deficiencies 
in the morale and combative readiness contributed 
by the individual. The individual fighter who is 
incapable of isolated action will collapse. It will 
not be possible to disperse morally weak units as 
extensively as troops with a good fighting spirit 
among the individuals. The extent of dispersal is 
therefore largely determined by the moral standing 
of the troops. On the other hand, dispersal must 
not be carried so far that the enemy encounters 
only a ‘spider’s web’ instead of being trapped in 
‘wire netting’. It will be an important task of the 
lower strata of command to find the right degree 
of dispersal. 

Defence in Depth 


If one accepts the view that even tactical atomic 
weapons could destroy and demolish a battle front 
which was attenuated and dispersed in this sense, 
and could demoralize the survivors, and if one 
also considers the great mobility of modern panzer 
groups and motorized units, it is clear that after 
an atomic attack, even on the tactical level, a 
breakthrough to an area with no means of resis- 
tance would become possible, unless well-organized 
resistance were deployed throughout this area in 
depth. This is true both tactically and operation- 
ally, and in this latter context mention must be 
made of vertical envelopment by landings from 
the air, which can lead to the most difficult situa- 
tions, particularly in the hinterland of the area. 
If one supports these ideas, it at once becomes 
clear that resistance in great depth — without 
specifying actual mileage — can only be achieved 
by very strong manpower indeed. If this strength 
is wanting, if military policy has failed to recognize 
this criterion of the atomic age, there will at once 
be a shortage of tactical reserves, deficient resis- 
tance in the rear zones, and the command will 
lack the means, not only of barring further inroads 
by the enemy once he has broken through, but 
also of destroying him by a comprehensive counter- 
attack in depth. The events of May and June 1940 








would then be repeated on an extraordinary scale, 
without allowing any opportunities for a counter- 
offensive, or even a counter-blow in the interior. 

Another idea which is also found in military 
literature must be discussed in this connection. 
One is always coming across the theory that 
defensive strength is considerably increased by 
atomic weapons, especially tactical atomic weap- 
ons. This seems to be an echo of out-of-date 
memories of fixed warfare. A well-commanded 
adversary will, as the aggressor, skilfully avoid all 
forms of concentration, including the setting up 
of worthy targets for atomic weapons. It would 
be a fundamental error to assume any other 
behaviour. We therefore question the theory that 
atomic weapons are principally defensive weapons: 
atomic weapons principally favour the aggressor, 
who has the initiative on his side! The use of 
atomic weapons would be particularly difficult, 
even questionable, for the defence when it came 
to mobile warfare, if the enemy broke through 
with strong panzer formations. To oppose his 
panzer formations with atomic weapons would be 
like taking a cannon to a sparrow (not to speak 
of the incidental effects on the population!). We 
do not mean by this that an army or front intended 
for defence does not need any tactical atomic 
weapons. As long as the enemy carries them, we 
must have them too. The essential consideration 
in this context is that atomic weapons cannot make 
up for reduced army strength, but that in the face 
of strong ‘conventional’ enemy units, only con- 
ventional, strong forces — deployed in great depth, 
prepared for counter-thrusts and counter offen- 
sives, organized and equipped — can be effective. 
Anyone who advises against maintaining all the 
nation’s strength in readiness in favour of tactical 
or other atomic weapons, deprives his own com- 
mand of the means of either immediate or ultimate 
victory. 

The objection may certainly be raised that it is 
not the tactical but the strategic use of atomic 
weapons far in the enemy’s rear which destroys 
the communication lines supplying his traditional 
armies trying to reach a decision on land. It seems 
to us that this idea, so frequently put forward, has 
not been thought through to the end. If a tough 
enemy with superiority on land continues his attack 
undaunted despite wide devastation far in his 
rear — and how will our rear look then? — if he is 
convinced, despite the destruction wrought on his 
own distant sources of supply, of being able to 
overwhelm the defender in an uninterrupted 


advance, he will achieve his object unless his 
attacking forces can be constantly worn down and 
shattered by determined and numerically ade- 
quate forces deep within the battle zone. In the 
general chaos and inconceivable destruction to be 
expected then, it is our firm conviction that the 
‘big battalions’ can and will prevail. It would seem 
a ruinous military policy to seek a decision with 
atomic weapons alone, neglecting army strength 
and equipment to such an extent that a ruthlessly 
aggressive opponent meets too little resistance or 
finally, no resistance at all. 


Theory of Renunciation 

A general reflection on the use of atomic 
weapons may be included here: in the political 
and military discussions on the use of tactical 
atomic weapons, short, medium and long range 
rockets or the atom bombs of the strategic air 
forces, regard for the civilian population and the 
boundaries of international law seems to play very 
little part. Since the events of the air war in 
World War II, people are apparently reconciled 
to the idea that the civilian population will be 
subjected to attack just as much as the fighting 
troops or the armaments industry. The use of 
atomic weapons of a tactical and especially of a 
strategic nature means just this. Is this to con- 
tinue? Or will mankind pause one day to reflect 
and at least avoid the indiscriminate use of 
methods of mass destruction — this might indeed 
be one successful outcome of the deterrent theory 
— by means of binding agreements? We do not 
think this possibility is out of the question, 
although the first sixty years of the twentieth 
century have not provided much encouragement 
for such optimism. It could still happen that on 
the eve of military conflict one side would declare 
that it would not make use of atomic weapons as 
long as the other side did not use them either. 
Would the ‘other side’ in such circumstances 
persist in the use of atomic weapons or would it 
renounce them to avoid unleashing an atomic war? 
Then the power or power group which had pre- 
ferred to rely on atomic weapons and neglected 
its army strength would be at a grave and in- 
superable disadvantage from the outset and would 
also bear the responsibility for the atomic war to 
follow! This possibility is another reason for not 
reducing army strength while depending on 
atomic weapons. 

Our constant advocacy of sufficient army 
strength, corresponding to the manpower of the 
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nations concerned, must be thoroughly explained. 
The maintenance of large standing armies (includ- 
ing air forces) must obviously be limited in time 
of peace, for economic and other reasons. A 
solution should therefore perhaps be sought in the 
following direction: along a frontier defence strip 
some hundred miles wide, regular troops and a 
militia-type frontier guard, consisting of young 
reservists who could be mobilized in a matter of 
hours, should be available. Further regular troops 
and further reserve units would also be available 
in greater depth. The young reservists would be 
used in combat units and the older age groups in 
guard, construction and supply units, etc. The 
‘depth’ which we have insisted on so emphatically 
would be achieved by an organization of this type. 
It would be worth while to learn certain lessons 
on this organization from the example of Switzer- 
land. Naturally, modern equipment, especially 
anti-tank weapons, would have to be kept in 
readiness for the reserve troops as well. Well 
thought-out planning and organization on these 
lines would result in any army strength sufficient 
to meet all the many requirements, even in the 
atomic age. 


Manpower and Arms Control 

The economists and armaments experts will 
undoubtedly point to the limits of possibility to 
which army strength and armaments altogether 
are subject in peace and in war. Certainly the 
prevention of war through adequate armament, 
side by side with political good sense, still seems 
to be the highest goal. Whether it is attainable 
unfortunately depends also on the opponent and 
the dark paths of politics. A premature reduction 
of army strength or even unilateral disarmament 
remains uncertain and risky. Wrong decision in 
this connection might jeopardize peace and free- 
dom. It is certainly cheaper to guarantee peace 
by sufficient manpower than to encourage the 
enemy, by omission, to seek armed conflict. It 
seems to us that this old principle has lost none of 
its validity, even in the atomic age. 


Although in the preceding remarks we have 
advocated a determined exploitation of the whole 
national manpower and sufficient numerical 
strength in the fighting forces, we do not intend to 
ignore, besides material figures, the power of a 
nation’s morale and will to survive. In an alliance 
of nations, such as NATO, the common effort should 
be borne by the full numerical and material 
strength of each nation. No country must lag 
behind the others in this matter. Moral strength 
will be as important as the numerical effort. No 
nation must allow itself to be overtaken by another 
in this contest. It does seem that this high aim is 
not yet generally recognized in the very places 
where tomorrow’s possible enemy is closest at hand. 

The arrival of atomic weapons with their incon- 
ceivable destructive power is a fact, as indisputable 
as it is stimulating, with which the soldier has 
first to reckon. Whether atomic armament on 
both sides of the great world coalitions can lead 
to the avoidance of war in the future, or at least 
to forbearance from the use of atomic weapons, 
lies in the shadows of the future. It will continue 
to be the task of the politicians to seek atomic 
disarmament and the guaranteed banning of this 
weapon of mass destruction. The soldier will be 
the first to welcome success in these efforts, for he 
is the one who best understands what this new 
weapon means to mankind. Until atomic weapons 
have been safely banned, however, the military 
men must consider every possible factor connected 
with this problem. A premature reduction of 
numerical strength seems to us to be a mistake 
which could lead to the most ghastly consequences, 
even if an attempt were made to compensate for 
numerical weakness with excellent armament. On 
the other hand, however, it is clear that after a 
general and controlled banning of atomic weapons, 
the ‘conventional’ forces must become even 
stronger, until perhaps at last the miracle of general 
disarmament becomes a reality. For the time 
being, then, this burden of strong conventional 
armament would be the price the nations would 
have to pay for the removal of the atomic peril. 
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II. A Soviet View 


Colonel A. M. IOVLEV 
From Red Star 
5 April 1961 


Colonel Iovlev argues that in the event of nuclear war 
large military forces will be required because the 
whole country will be a front line. He is less 
concerned with some of the problems discussed in 

the previous article, but hints that any increase in 
conventional Western numerical military strength 
will be matched by the Soviet Union — an opinion 
widely supported in the Russian armed forces long 
before Mr Khrushchev’s speech of 8th Fuly. 


O: COURSE, THE existence of new and more 
powerful weapons makes it possible to reduce 
the numerical strength of the army. The defensive 
capability of a given country at present, assuming 
that we disregard the general economic and 
political factors, depends to a decisive extent on 
what firepower and what means of delivery are 
at its disposal. The greater the firepower the 
smaller — within certain limits — can be the numeri- 
cal strength of armies. Yet the solution of the 
question of whether there must be mass armies or 
not, whether armed forces in general are to exist 
or not, depends directly and primarily on political 
considerations. In this the following must be kept 
in mind: 

As is known our Soviet state struggles in a con- 
sistent and determined manner to bring about the 
triumph of the principles of peaceful co-existence. 
The Soviet Union has introduced a proposal for 
universal and complete disarmament. If the 
Western countries adopted this proposal, if this 
problem were solved, armies and their staffs would 
cease to exist. 

The Imperialist countries, however, trying to 
maintain the positions of capitalism, are sabotaging 
the cause of disarmament and stubbornly pre- 
paring a new war. Mass armies continue to exist 
in the United States, England, France and Italy. 
The restoration of a regular mass army in West 
Germany is being pushed with the assistance of 
Anglo-American and French Imperialist forces. 
Whereas in January 1956 the numerical strength 
of the Bundeswehr was 1,500 men, at the beginning 
of October 1960 it reached 276,000. In 1961, 


according to official data, the numerical strength 
of the Bundeswehr will be 350,000 men. 

This aggressive army, commanded by surviving 
Hitlerite generals, is being armed by the American 
Imperialists with rocket-nuclear weapons and with 
other most up-to-date means of mass annihilation. 
This army is being granted military bases on the 
territory of other countries. Without ceasing to 
voice territorial claims to other states, overtly 
declaring their intentions to review borders within 
Europe, the West German revanchists are intensi- 
fying the threat against the cause of peace and the 
security of nations. The recent communique on 
the session of the Political Committee of the 
Warsaw Treaty member countries says: “West 
Germany is becoming the main hotbed of military 
danger in Europe’. Under the guise of defence 
against the ‘Communist danger’, which does not 
exist in reality, American Imperialism has drawn 
many countries into military blocs. It has en- 
meshed the capitalist countries that are dependent 
on it in a network of bases directed primarily 
against the Socialist countries. The armed forces 
of the NATO countries, the main aggressive bloc 
of the Imperialists, consist at present of about 6 
million men. Having created a huge apparatus of 
war, the Imperialists do not want to permit its 
abolition. 

Struggling to prevent war and to solve the 
problem of universal and complete disarmament, 
the Soviet Union has frequently carried out, 
unilaterally, considerable reductions in its armed 
forces. Yet, as long as no agreement has been 
reached and no universal disarmament imple- 
mented, the Soviet Union and all the other 
countries of the Socialist camp are maintaining 
and will continue to maintain their defensive 
might at the necessary level. The numerical 
strength and the firepower of their armies must 
be that necessary to insure decisive resistance and 
the full rout of any aggressor. 


Are Mass Armies Unnecessary ? 


If the Imperialists succeeded in unleashing a 
new world war, this war will be a rocket-nuclear 
one. Unprecedented means of destruction will be 
applied in it. Under these conditions, do mass 
armies become unnecessary? Of course not. We 
do not exclude the possibility of wars among the 
Imperialist countries. Yet, under present condi- 
tions, the most probable war is a war which the 
Imperialists might start against the entire Socialist 
camp and, above all, against the Soviet Union. 
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It follows that this will be a war between very 
large groupings of countries. It will involve many 
countries and a tremendous number of people. 
It will be characterized by a tremendous sweep 
in terms of geographic areas — it will be conducted 
on the ground and in the air, on the seas and the 
oceans by means of mass armies, all types of armed 
forces, and all arms of service. It must not be 
believed that in a war victory will be won merely 
by means of rocket troops. Rocket troops are the 
main type of armed forces, the foundation of their 
combat power. Yet the complete rout of the 
enemy can be achieved only by the combined 
efforts of all types of armed forces and service 
branches. 

In a rocket-nuclear war there will be literally 
no borderline between the front and the rear area. 
The territory of each state that is involved in the 
war will become a theatre of military operations. 

This means, as asserted by foreign military 
theoreticians, that, in addition to the troops which 
will conduct the combat operations directly, a 
great number of troops will be needed for anti- 
aircraft, anti-atomic, and anti-chemical defence, 


to guard the communications, to liquidate the 
consequences of the application of mass destruc- 
tion weapons, to destroy airborne and naval 
landings, and so forth. 

The foreign military press also expresses the 
thought that the excessive saturation of the armed 
forces with technical equipment and weapons of 
greatest complexity will result, in times of war, in 
an increase of the numerical strength of the armies 
at the expense of various types of service units and 
organizations, and that a rocket-nuclear war will 
result in tremendous losses of people. Great 
reserves of people and new troop formations will 
also be needed to replace the losses and to imple- 
ment operational, tactical, and strategic man- 
oeuvres in the course of the war. 

This conclusion follows from all that has been 
said above: As long as universal and complete 
disarmament is not implemented, the personnel 
of our army and navy must continue to strive in 
a selfless manner to improve the combat readiness 
of all types of armed forces and all service branches, 
persistently mastering all types of modern combat 
technology and weapons. 





Can America Fight a Limited Nuclear War? 


continued from page 225 


by us. If our new leadership is to stride purpose- 
fully toward ‘new horizons’, it must build the 
requisite military power to support its foreign 
policy and safeguard the nation’s security against 
all possible Communist challenges. 

If it is feasible to fight a limited nuclear war — 
in other words if the problems can really be solved 
by expenditure of effort and vast sums of money — 
the President and the armed forces must present 
a persuasive case to the public and to Congress in 
order to obtain the funds needed to begin to get 
ready. 
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Meanwhile it is illusory either to debate the 
merits of ‘dual capability’, or to put all of our 
eggs into the nuclear capability basket. Naturally 
we must have effective nuclear weapons to deter 
the enemy from using his against us. But dual 
capability presumes that we have freedom of 
choice between nuclear or conventional combat; 
at present our ‘dual capability’ is a choice between 
immobilizing ourselves by using nuclear weapons, 
or immobilizing ourselves by not fighting. In either 
event we will be unable to apply limited force to 
achieve important national objectives. The real 
choice, then, seems to lie between certain defeat in 
limited conflict, or the initiation of all-out war. 
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Action and 
Reaction 


A summer of rising tension has been domi- 
nated by the pronouncements of the Ameri- 
can and Soviet leaders, and an impression 
has been created that both sides are 
mobilizing for war. Some relevant extracts 
from their speeches are reprinted here in 
order to show the careful language the two 
men have used, the absence of strategic 
threats, and the extent to which they have 
both left the door open for a diplomatic 
solution. 


I. PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


On 25 May, 1961, the President delivered 
personally a special message to Congress on urgent 
national needs. Referring to his defence policy, he said: 


HILE WE TALK of sharing and building and 
the competition of ideas, others talk of arms 
and threaten war. So we have learned to keep 
our defences strong — and to co-operate with others 
in a partnership of self-defence. The events of 
recent weeks have caused us to look anew at these 
efforts. 
1. The centre of freedom’s defence is our network 
of world alliances, extending from NATO, approved 
by a Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress, to sEATO, approved by a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress. These 
alliances were constructed in the 1940’s and 1950’s 
— it is our task in the sixties to strengthen them. 
To meet the changing conditions of power, we 
have endorsed and increased emphasis on NATO 
conventional strength. At the same time we are 
affirming our conviction that the NATO nuclear 
deterrent must also be kept strong. I have made 
clear our intention to commit to the Nato Com- 
mand, for this purpose, the five Polaris submarines 
originally suggested by President Eisenhower, with 
the possibility of more to come. Our will and our 


capacity to resist all types of aggression in the 
NATO Treaty area should be clear beyond possi- 
bility of miscalculation; and if they so remain, I 
am certain there will be no such attack. 

2. A major part of our partnership for self-defence 
is the Military Assistance Programme. The defence 
of freedom must rest upon effective combining of 
the efforts of local forces with our own plans and 
assistance. In areas directly threatened by overt 
invasion, local forces must have the capacity to 
hold back an aggressor until help can be provided. 
The main burden of local defence against local 
attack, subversion, insurrection or guerrilla war- 
fare must of necessity rest on local forces. Where 
these forces have the necessary will and capacity 
to cope with such threats, our intervention is rarely 
necessary or helpful. Where the will is present 
and only capacity is lacking, our Military Assis- 
tance Programme can be of help. 

But this programme, like economic assistance, 
needs a new emphasis. It cannot be extended 
without regard to the social, political and military 
reforms essential to internal respect and stability. 
The equipment and training provided must be 
tailored to legitimate local needs and to our own 
foreign and military policies, not to our supply of 
military stocks or a local leader’s desire for 
military display. And military assistance can, in 
addition to its military purposes, make a contribu- 
tion to economic progress. The domestic works of 
our own Army Engineers are an example of the 
role which military forces in the emerging coun- 
tries can play in village development, sanitation 
and road building. Thus, while kept separate from 
our economic assistance, this programme must be 
closely co-ordinated with it under our Ambassadors 
abroad. 

In an earlier message, I requested $1,6 billion 
for military assistance, stating that this would 
maintain existing force levels, but that I could not 
foresee how much more might prove to be required. 
It is now clear that this is not enough — that many 
countries need increased mobility, modernization 
and para-military equipment-—and that others 
must increase their capability to work effectively 
with outside forces dispatched to help them in an 
emergency. The present crisis in Southern Asia, 
on which the Vice-President has made a valuable 
report — the rising threat of Communism in Latin- 
America — the increasing arms traffic in Africa — 
and all the new pressures on every nation found 
on the map by tracing your finger along the 
borders of the Communist bloc in Asia and the 
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Middle East —all make clear the dimension of 
our needs. 

I therefore request the Congress to provide a 
total of $1,885 million for military assistance in 
the coming fiscal year - an amount less than that 
requested a year ago — but a minimum which must 
be assured if we are to help those nations make 
secure their independence. This must be prudently 
and wisely spent — and that will be our common 
endeavour. But let me say again that military and 
economic assistance has been a heavy burden on 
our citizens for a long time; but that this battle, 
far from over, is reaching its most crucial stage. 
We cannot merely state our opposition to totali- 
tarianism without paying the price of helping 
those now under the greatest pressures. 


‘Flexibility’, ‘Adaptability’, ‘Readiness’ 

In line with these developments, I have directed 

a further reinforcement of our own capacity to 
deter or resist non-nuclear aggression. Our nuclear 
strength and our deterrent capacity are adequately 
safeguarded by what I have requested in an 
earlier message ; and if their strength and invulner- 
ability are maintained, and if the Western Alliance 
remains resolute and united, there will be no 
general nuclear attack. Even in the conventional 
field, with one exception, I find no present need 
for large new levies of men. What is needed is 
rather a change of position to give us still further 
increases in our flexibility, our adaptability, and 
our readiness. Therefore: 

First, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to 
undertake a complete reorganization and mod- 
ernization of the Army’s divisional structure, to 
increase its non-nuclear firepower, to improve 
its tactical mobility in any environment, to 
ensure its flexibility to meet any direct or indirect 
threat, to facilitate its co-ordination with our 
major Allies, and to provide modern mechan- 
ized divisions in Europe and new airborne 
brigades in both the Pacific and Europe. 

Second, I am asking the Congress for an additional 
$100 million to begin the procurement task 
necessary to re-equip this new Army structure 
with the most modern material. New helicopters, 
new armoured personnel carriers, and new 
howitzers, for example, must be obtained now. 
These funds will be added to those already 
requested or reprogrammed from other sources. 

Third, I am directing the Secretary of Defense to 
expand rapidly and substantially the orientation 
of existing forces for the conduct of non-nuclear 
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war, para-military operations and sub-limited 
or unconventional wars. He assures me that, by 
reprogramming existing funds as permitted by 
law, over $100 million can be directed to this 
objective without additional appropriations this 
year. These funds will be used for accelerating 
the purchase of new non-nuclear weapons and 
equipment, increasing air and amphibious lift 
capacity, and so deploying forces and equip- 
ment that they can be quickly moved to meet 
any outbreak of trouble. In addition, our special 
forces and unconventional warfare units will be 
increased and reoriented. Throughout the ser- 
vices new emphasis must be placed on the 
special skills and languages which are required 
to work with local populations in all the social, 
economic, psychological, governmental and 
other efforts that are short of open conflict but 
necessary to counter Communist-sponsored 
guerrillas or insurgents. 

Fourth, the army is developing plans to make 
possible a much more rapid deployment of a 
major portion of its highly trained reserve forces. 
When these plans are completed and the reserve 
is strengthened, two combat-equipped divisions, 
plus their supporting forces, a total of 89,000 
men, could be ready in an emergency for opera- 
tions with but three weeks’ notice — two more 
divisions with but five weeks’ notice, and six 
additional divisions and their supporting forces, 
making a total of 10 divisions, could be deploy- 
able with less than eight weeks’ notice. In short, 
these new plans will allow us to almost double 
the combat power of the Army in less than two 
months, compared to the nearly nine months 
heretofore required. 

Fifth, to enhance the already formidable ability 
of the Marine Corps to respond to limited war 
emergencies, I am asking the Congress for $60 
million to increase Marine Corps strength to 
190,000 men. This will increase the initial 
impact and staying power of our three Marine 
divisions and three air wings, and provide a 
trained nucleus for further immediate expansion, 
if necessary for self-defence. 

Finally, to cite one other area of activites that is 
both legitimate and necessary as a means of self- 
defence in an age of hidden perils, our whole 
intelligence effort must be reviewed, and its co- 
ordination with other elements of policy assured. 
This is not a matter on which public discussion 
is useful, nor are current studies completed. 
But the Congress and the American people are 








entitled to know that we will institute whatever 
new organization, policies and control are 
necessary to ensure the maximum co-ordination 
and use of all political, economic and psycho- 
logical resources in the attainment of our 
objectives. 


ll. MR. KHRUSHCHEV 


On 21 June, 1961, Mr Khrushchev donned the 
uniform of a Lieut-General of the Red Army and 
attended the twentieth anniversary celebrations 

of Hitler’s attack on Russia. These extracts from 

his speech are concerned with a German Peace Treaty. 


IXTEEN YEARS HAVE already passed since the 

end of the war, but no peace treaty has been 
concluded with Germany so far. Every sober- 
minded man or woman knows that people striving 
for peace end a war by signing a peace treaty and 
create all the conditions for ending the state of 
war at the earliest possible date. 

The Western powers do not want to end the 
war by signing a peace treaty, which is the normal 
thing to do. They strive to preserve the state of 
war with Germany. What for? For peace? Cer- 
tainly not! When a peace settlement is artificially 
delayed, and on top of that, when those who offer 
to conclude a peace treaty are threatened with 
war, the peoples must take a serious view of such 
a situation. They must block the way to those who 
push matters towards the unleashing of a third 
world war in which, not scores of millions, but 
hundreds of millions of people may die. 

Who is interested in the absence of a German 
peace treaty? What forces are preventing its con- 
clusion ? 

Certainly not the German people or the peoples 
of Europe who have experienced the horrors of 
two world wars within the last few decades. The 
conclusion of a peace treaty is opposed by those 
forces in Western Germany which think of revenge 
and are hatching plans for new military gambles. 
But it is clear to everyone that what matters is 
not only the Bonn militarists and the surviving 
Hitlerites. The schemes of the revenge-seekers are 
encouraged and supported by the ruling circles of 
the Western powers. 

Having ended the war, the peoples of the 


countries of the anti-Hitler coalition hoped and 
believed that Germany, who had been the initiator 
of the two world wars, would never again become 
a centre of militarism and aggression. 

And what has happened, in fact? Western 
Germany has now become an influential member 
of the aggressive military NATO bloc. Hitler’s 
generals not only command the Bundeswehr but 
also hold key posts in the NATO forces; they are in 
command of those French and British soldiers 
whose fathers fought and died in battles against 
the Nazi invaders. In France and Britain, with 
the consent of the governments of these countries, 
units of West German troops are being instructed 
and trained for new campaigns. Militarists of the 
Federal Republic of Germany have already got 
hold of rocket weapons and are insistently demand- 
ing atomic weapons for the Bundeswehr. . . . 

The Soviet people do not want war and for this 
very reason we are striving to remove what can 
cause an outbreak of war. For the sake of this, at 
the end of this year, we, together with other peace- 
loving states, will sign a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic. 

It is not war, not an alliance of some countries 
against others for the purpose of building up forces 
for war, that the Soviet Union is offering. We 
want one thing only—lasting peace. It is to 
strengthen peace that it is essential to conclude a 
peace treaty, and thus eliminate the remnants of 
the Second World War. This we openly proclaim 
and we want one and all to understand us cor- 
rectly. The Soviet Union wants to sign a peace 
treaty with Germany together with our former 
allies. 

Contrary to the noisy allegations of those who 
would like to keep up international tension, we do 
not threaten West Berlin at all when we urge the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. We should sincerely 
like to come to terms on this question, too, with 
those countries with which we fought together 
against Hitler Germany and have common com- 
mitments with regard to Germany. 

We propose for West Berlin the status of a free 
city. We have no intention of changing the social 
and political system in West Berlin. That is the 
internal affair of its population. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor the German Democratic Republic 
intend to restrict the links between West Berlin 
and all countries of the world. 

In accordance with international law, however, 
there must be respect for the sovereign rights of 
the German Democratic Republic, across whose 
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territory run the communications connecting West 
Berlin with the outer world... . 

The Soviet Union, however, cannot be expected 
to agree to infringement of the territorial integrity 
of the German Democratic Republic or of its 
sovereignty. 

We propose that a peace treaty be concluded 
with Germany which will not infringe the rights 
and interests of any of the parties and will not 
give some states an advantage over others. The 
Soviet Union only proposes that what has long 
since taken shape and exists in reality be recorded. 
We propose de jure consolidation of the existing 
frontiers of Germany. 

It is possible that the present frontiers do not 
please the West German revenge-seekers, but they 
have only themselves to blame. It was not we who 
began the war for the revision of frontiers. The 
present frontiers of Germany took shape as. a result 
of the defeat of Nazi Germany, as a result of the 
defeat of those who unleashed a predatory war. 

The new frontiers restored historic justice which 
had been violated by the ancestors of the present- 
day German militarists. 

We are told that the peace treaty we are going 
to conclude with the German Democratic Republic 
will be a separate treaty. In my radio and tele- 
vision speech I have already said that the United 
States of America in signing a peace treaty with 
Japan, did not take us into consideration, although 
we had been its allies in the war against Japan. 
Thus it showed that it regarded itself as being 
entitled to sign a treaty without us, although our 
rights, as one of the victorious countries, were 
irrefutable. 

Now we, in our turn, want to exercise on the 
German question the same rights which the United 
States and its friends exercised on the Japanese 
question. We are following suit—no more. 

As regards those who try to threaten us with 
war if we sign a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic, they will bear the entire 
responsibility for their actions. 

I should like to repeat that all sober-minded 
people, no matter how embittered they may be 
against Communism, against the Soviet Union, 
must realize that we are living now in 1961 and 
not in 1941. We have all necessary means of 
defence. And we shall use these means not for 
attack but only in order to defend our country, 
the peaceful life of the Soviet people, the peoples 
of all Socialist countries, who together with us 
take their stand on positions of peace and uphold 
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peace against the machinations of the West Ger- 
man revenge-seekers and their patrons. 


111. MR. KHRUSHCHEV 


On 8 July, 1961, the Russian leader addressed 
graduates of the military academies of the Soviet 
armed forces. These extracts deal with Berlin 
and then with the increase in Soviet defence 
expenditure. 


NE MUST CALL not for war but for peace, one 

must not worsen the atmosphere, must not 
bring matters to a conflict. Let us sit down at a 
table and calmly discuss all questions without 
resorting to threats. We propose that a peace con- 
ference be convened and we shall go there with 
our draft treaty. Let the Western powers make 
their proposals and submit their draft for a peace 
settlement. We shall discuss all proposals and 
accept those which in the best way facilitate the 
strengthening of peace and which pay due regard 
to the interests and sovereignty of all states. 

West Berlin is an island inside the German 
Democratic Republic, an island where the capita- 
list order has been preserved. We do not want to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of the city’s popu- 
lation or do anything to affect the prestige of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France. 

Is it possible to find a solution such as would 
satisfy all countries that fought against Germany 
and would not disturb the established way of life 
in West Berlin? Yes, it is possible, and we propose 
such a solution—to grant West Berlin the status 
of a free city, to give it a guarantee, either by the 
four great powers — the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union —or by 
neutral countries, or by the United Nations 
Organization. 

If the Western powers have a better version of 
guarantees let them propose it. 

However, it is only natural that any West Berlin 
solution must take into consideration that the city 
lies in the centre of a sovereign state and that all 
communications of West Berlin with the outside 
world pass across the territory of that state. It is 
accepted in international relations that access to 
one country or other across the territory of another 
state has always required appropriate agreement 
with the authorities of that state. .. . 

In proposing to conclude a German peace treaty 
and on this basis to solve the problem of West 
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Berlin, we are threatening no one. We do not 
demand either changes in the post-war social and 
political conditions in one state or another, or the 
establishment of new frontiers. The Soviet Union 
does not seek any gains for itself in the peace 
settlement, does not seek to humiliate anyone or 
infringe anyone’s interests. 

The Socialist countries do not encroach upon 
the right of the West Berliners freely to determine 
the social and economic order under which they 
want to live. No one is going to create obstacles 
to access to West Berlin. The city will be able to 
establish and maintain contacts with any other 
state and to the extent it considers advantageous 
to it. 

The Soviet Government agrees with President 
Kennedy’s recent statement that any new West 
Berlin solution must not infringe the rights of the 
population of that city to make an independent 
choice, as free people. Our proposal fully accords 
with this demand. 

The Soviet Government is ready for the most 
far-reaching guarantees as regards West Berlin. 
I have more than once mentioned various forms 
of guarantees, but the NATO countries, which are 
whipping up hysteria over West Berlin, studiously 
hush up this part of our proposals. 

The capitalist ‘free’ press, sensing the weakness 
of the Western positions, is shouting that the 
Soviet Union wants to seize West Berlin, to gain 
some advantages at the expense of others. 

By such fabrications it seeks to conceal from 
the public the genuine nature of the Soviet pro- 
posals. We do not encroach on West Berlin or the 
freedom of its population. We are for the freedom 
of West Berlin on a foundation of freedom and 
not on a foundation of occupation. We want 
nothing but the elimination of the vestiges of the 
Second World War in order to improve the entire 
climate in Europe. That is precisely why the 
Soviet Union insists on the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty... . 


Risk of Escalation 


We urge that the method of intimidation be 
discarded. War must not be tolerated—it will 
take a toll of far too many human lives. The first 
shots might be fired on the frontier where troops 
face each other. But who can guarantee that these 
shots will not be echoed by nuclear explosions 
throughout the world, that a war will not begin 
which mixes up the front and the rear? Everyone 


must be aware of this. Those who threaten us 
ought to know that we are able to rebuff aggressors. 
We have means for this... . 

I repeat, there are no serious reasons which 
could really prevent a peace settlement with Ger- 
many, but nevertheless the opponents of an inter- 
national detente and the conclusion of a peace 
treaty seek to justify such a position by all kinds 
of untenable arguments. 

They declare, for instance, that the division of 
Germany prevents a peace settlement. If the 
Western powers really wanted to help the Germans 
to be united, far from being obstructive, they 
would advise the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of the German Democratic 
Republic. They would support the proposal of the 
Government of the German Democratic Republic 
for setting up a confederation of the two German 
states. 

If the absence of an all-German government 
really prevented the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
the Western powers and the Federal Republic of 
Germany would accept the proposal the Soviet 
Union is now making — that the Germans should 
meet before the signing of a German peace treaty 
to hammer out common views both on the question 
of a peace settlement and on the reunification of 
the country. 

It is the business of the Germans themselves to 
restore Germany’s national unity. No state has the 
right to interfere in this matter because no ore 
except the Germans themselves can solve this 
problem. We do not intend to conduct any talks 
on this question. Let the governments of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic reach agreement on this 
questions and we shall recognize any decision 
which they take. 

But if anyone counts on liquidating with our 
hands the Socialist system in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, he is living in a world of illusions. 
The German Democratic Republic has a loyal 
and reliable friend in the Soviet Union. 

There are many questions in Germany that 
have not been settled. This, apparently, is now 
acknowledged by everyone, and hence the logical 
conclusion — we must settle these matters and not 
wait until they cause a conflict. Problems of an 
international nature must be solved at an appro- 
priate forum. Inter-German problems can be 
settled only by the Germans themselves. 

The Soviet Government will regret it very much 
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if any one of our former allies does not sign, to- 
gether with us, the German peace treaty and if 
Western Germany refuses to accept the hand of 
reconciliation held out to her by the Socialist states. 

We cannot tolerate the solution of this problem, 
vitally important for so many states and peoples, 
being dragged out for many more years merely 
because certain circles want to reserve for them- 
selves opportunities for revenge and for perpetuat- 
ing an occupation regime in a part of German 
territory. The Soviet Union will be confronted 
with the need to reach agreement with the German 
Democratic Republic and the countries that want 
to conclude a peace treaty with this peaceloving 
German state. 

The procedure for concluding a peace treaty 
with the German Democratic Republic will con- 
form strictly to existing international practice and 
custom. After the conclusion of the treaty, the 
Soviet Union will lay down all the obligations it 
has hitherto discharged on the communication 
lanes with West Berlin. In short, the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic will enjoy 
full sovereignty over all its territory, just like any 
other independent state. 

You, Comrades, are military men and you know 
very well what it means to disregard the provisions 
of a peace treaty and to try to violate the sover- 
eignty of the German Democratic Republic. Many 
of you will be serving in the forces which, under 
the Warsaw Treaty, are stationed on the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic and this 
means that you will have to rebuff the aggressive 
forces if they decide to frustrate a peace settlement 
by force of arms. I draw your attention to the fact 
that it is precisely a peace treaty to which some 
people are threatening to reply with force and to 
cause a dangerous international crisis. 

The Soviet Government is displaying persistence 
in the conclusion of the German peace treaty, 
convinced that if measures are not taken now to 
normalize the situation in Germany and West 
Berlin, the people may be confronted with the fact 
of aggression launched by the West German mili- 
tarists. There is no guarantee that some venture 
of the West German successors of Hitler will not 
light the fire of a big war. Then it will be too late 
to carry out an investigation into what prevented 
the timely conclusion of a peace treaty and why, 
in spite of all the warnings of the peace-loving 
forces, militarism in Western Germany was 
allowed to get on to its feet and take up arms 
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Comrades, the Government of the Soviet 
Union is attentively following the military meas- 
ures taken recently by the United States of 
America and its NATO allies. We cannot ignore 
such facts as the building up of armed forces in 
the Western countries, the steps to increase con- 
siderably the number of strategic nuclear bombers, 
which are constantly kept in the air. The forces 
of Western Germany are being equipped with the 
latest weapons and increased numerically. 

The United States President, Mr Kennedy, has 
proclaimed in his recent Messages to Congress a 
so-called ‘new course’. It provides for stepping up 
the programme of developing rocket-missile strate- 
gic weapons and an increase in the military 
preparedness of all services. For this purpose 
President Kennedy has proposed that military 
allocations be increased as compared with the 
draft budget submitted by the previous President 
by more than 3,500 million dollars. This means 
that the military expenditures in the fiscal year of 
1961-62 will exceed 53,000 million dollars. The 
military expenditures in the Federal Republic of 
Germany have increased by 18 per cent this year. 
A considerable growth of military expenditures is 
characteristic of Britain, France and other NATO 
countries. 

This is how the Western powers are replying to 
the Soviet Union’s unilateral reduction of armed 
forces and military expenditures carried out over 
several past years. 

Would it be correct for us, in these conditions, 
to continue to reduce our armed forces unilaterally ? 


Increased Soviet Defence Expenditure 

Taking into account the existing situation, the 
Soviet Government has been compelled to instruct 
the Ministry of Defence to suspend temporarily, 
pending special orders, the reduction of armed 
forces planned for 1961. 

In view of the growing military budgets in the 
NATO countries, the Soviet Government has taken 
a decision to increase defence expenditures in the 
current year by 3,144 million roubles, thereby 
raising the total military expenditures in 1961 to 
12,399 million roubles. 

These are forced measures, Comrades. We are 
taking them owing to the emerging circumstances, 
because we cannot neglect the interests of the Soviet 
people’s security. 

Comrades, we are firmly convinced that the 
solution to many pressing problems concerning the 
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improvement of the international situation depends 
to a great extent on the improvement of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States 
of America. Of course, we realize that the improve- 
ment of Soviet-American relations is not a simple 
task. It cannot be achieved without a desire on 
the part of both sides and practical steps by both 
sides. 


IV PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


On 25 July the President broadcast to the American 
people on Berlin and the world situation. This speech 
included the details of the build-up of strength. 


E CANNOT AND will not permit the Com- 

munists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force. For the fulfilment of our 
pledge to that city is essential to the morale and 
security of West Germany, to the unity of Western 
Europe, and to the faith of the entire free world. 
Soviet strategy has long been aimed, not merely 
at Berlin, but at dividing and neutralizing all of 
Europe, forcing us back on our own shores. We 
must meet our oft-stated pledge to the free peoples 
of West Berlin, and maintain our rights and their 
safety, even in the face of force, in order to main- 
tain the confidence of other free peoples in our 
word and our resolve. The strength of the Alliance 
on which our security depends is dependent in 
turn on our willingness to meet our commitments 
to them. 

So long as the Communits insist that they are 
preparing to end by themselves, unilaterally, our 
rights in West Berlin and our commitments to its 
people, we must be prepared to defend those rights 
and those commitments. We will at all times be 
ready to talk, if talk will help. But we must also 
be ready to resist with force, if force is used upon 
us. Either alone would fail. Together, they can 
serve the cause of freedom and peace. 

The new preparations that we shall make to 
defend the peace are part of the long-term build-up 
in our strength which has been under way since 
January. They are based on our needs to meet a 
world-wide threat, on a basis which stretches far 
beyond the present Berlin crisis. Our primary 
purpose is neither propaganda nor provocation, 
but preparation. 

A first need is to hasten progress toward the 
military goals which the North Atlantic Allies 


have set for themselves. In Europe today nothing 
less will suffice. We will put even greater resources 
into fulfilling those goals and we look to our Allies 
to do the same. 

The supplementary defence build-ups that I 
asked from the Congress in March and May have 
already started moving us toward these and other 
defence goals. They included an increase in the 
size of the Marine Corps, improved readiness of 
our reserves, expansion of our air and sea lift, and 
stepped-up procurement of needed weapons 
ammunition, and other items. To ensure a con- 
tinuing invulnerable capacity to deter or destroy 
any aggressor, they provided for the strenthening 
of our missile power and for putting 50 per cent 
of our B-52 and B-47 bombers on a ground alert 
which would send them on their way with 15 
minutes warning. 

These measures must be speeded up, and still 
others must now be taken. We must have sea and 
airlift capable of moving our forces quickly and 
in large numbers to any part of the world. 

But, even more importantly, we need the 
capability of placing in any critical area at the 
appropriate time a force which, combined with 
those of our Allies, is large enough to make clear 
our determination and our ability to defend our 
rights at all costs—and to meet all levels of 
aggressor pressure with whatever levels of force 
are required. We intend to have a wider choice 
than humiliation or all-out nuclear action. 

While it is unwise at this time either to call up 
or to send abroad excessive numbers of these 
troops before they are needed, let me make it 
clear that I intend to take, as time goes by, what- 
ever steps are necessary to make certain that such 
forces can be deployed at the appropriate time 
without lessening our ability to meet our commit- 
ments elsewhere. 

Thus, in the days and months ahead, I shall 
not hesitate to ask the Congress for additional 
measures, or exercise any of the executive powers 
that I possess to meet this threat to peace. Every- 
thing essential to the security of freedom must be 
done; and if that should require more men, or 
more taxes, or more controls or other new powers, 
I shall not hesitate to ask them. The measures 
proposed today will be constantly studied, and 
altered as necessary. But while we will not let 
panic shape our policy, neither will we permit 
timidity to direct our programme. 

Accordingly, I am now taking the following 


steps: 
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(1) I am tomorrow requesting of the Congress 
for the current fiscal year an additional 
$3,247,000,000 of appropriations for the Armed 
Forces. 

(2) To fill out our present Army divisions, and 
to make more men available for prompt deploy- 
ment, I am requesting an increase in the Army’s 
total authorized strength from 875,000 to 
approximately | million men. 

(3) I am requesting an increase of 29,000 and 
63,000 men respectively in the active duty 
strength of the Navy and the Air Force. 

(4) To fulfil these manpower needs, I am ordering 
that our draft calls be doubled and tripled in 
the coming months; I am asking the Congress 
for authority to order to active duty certain 
ready reserve units and individual reservists, and 
to extend tours of duty; and, under that auth- 
ority, I am planning to order to active duty a 
number of air transport squadrons and air 
National Guard tactical air squadrons, to give 
us the airlift capacity and air protection that 
we need. Other reserves forces will be called up 
when needed. 

(5) Many ships and planes once headed for 
retirement are to be retained or reactivated, 
increasing our airpower tactically and our sea 
lift, airlift, and anti-submarine warfare capa- 
bility. In addition, our strategic air power will 
be increased by delaying the deactivation of 
B-47 bombers. 

(6) Finally, some $1.8 billion — about half of the 
total sum—is needed for the procurement of 
non-nuclear weapons, ammunition and equip- 
ment. 

We have another sober responsibility. To recog- 
nize the possibilities of nuclear war in the missile 
age, without our citizens knowing what they 
should do and where they should go if bombs 
begin to fall, would be a failure of responsibility. 
In May, I pledged a new start on civil defence. 
Last week, I assigned, on the recommendation of 
the Civil Defense Director, basic responsibility in 
this programme to the Secretary of Defense, to 
make certain it is administered and co-ordinated 
with our continental defence efforts at the highest 
civilian level. Tomorrow, I am requesting of the 
Congress new funds for the following immediate 
objectives: to identify and mark space in existing 
structures— public and private—that could be 
used for fall-out shelters in case of attack; to stock 
those shelters with food, water, first aid kits and 
other minimum essentials for our survival; to 
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increase their capacity; to improve our air-raid 
warning and fall-out detection system, including 
a new household warning system now under 
development; and to take other measures that will 
be effective at an early date to save millions of 
lives if needed. 

In the event of an attack, the lives of those 
families which are not hit in a nuclear blast and 
fire can still be saved — if they can be warned to 
take shelter and if that shelter is available. We 
owe that kind of insurance to our families — and 
to our country. In contrast to our friends in 
Europe the need for this kind of protection is new 
to our shores. But the time to start is now. In the 
coming months, I hope to let every citizen know 
what steps he can take without delay to protect 
his family in case of attack. I know you will not 
want to do less. 


Civil Defence Spending Increased 

The addition of $207 million in civil defence 
appropriations brings our total new defence 
requests to $3 billion, 454 million, and a total of 
$47 billion, 5 million for the year. This is an 
increase in the defence budget of $6 billion since 
January, and has resulted in official estimates of 
a budget deficit of over $5 billion. The Secretary 
of the Treasury and other economic advisers 
assure me, however, that our economy has the 
capacity to bear this new request. 

But I must emphasize again that the choice is 
not merely between resistance and _ retreat, 
between atomic holocaust and surrender. Our 
peacetime military posture is traditionally defen- 
sive, but our diplomatic posture need not be. Our 
response to the Berlin crisis will not be merely 
military or negative. It will be more than merely 
standing firm. For we do not intend to leave it to 
others to choose and monopolize the forum and 
the framework of discussion. We do not intend to 
abandon our duty to mankind to seek a peaceful 
solution. 

As signers of the un Charter, we shall always be 
prepared to discuss international problems with 
any and all nations that are willing to talk, and 
listen, with reason. If they have proposals — not 
demands—we shall hear them. If they seek 
genuine understanding — not concessions of our 
rights — we shall meet with them. 

We have previously indicated our readiness to 
remove any actual irritants in West Berlin, but 
the freedom of that city is not negotiable. We can- 
not negotiate with those who say, ‘What’s mine 








is mine and what’s yours is negotiable’. But we 
are willing to consider any arrangement or treaty 
in Germany consistent with the maintenance of 
peace and freedom, and with the legitimate 
security interests of all nations. 

We recognize the Soviet Union’s historical 
concerns about their security in Central and 
Eastern Europe, after a series of ravaging invasions 
— and we believe arrangements can be worked out 
which will help to meet those concerns, and make 
it possible for both security and freedom to exist 
in this troubled area. 

For it is not the freedom of West Berlin which 
is ‘abnormal’ in Germany today, but the situation 
in that entire divided country. If anyone doubts 
the legality of our rights in Berlin, we are ready to 
have it submitted to international adjudication. 
If anyone doubts the extent to which our presence 
is desired by the people of West Berlin, compared 
to East German feelings about their regime, we 
are ready to have that question submitted to a 
free vote in Berlin and, if possible, among all the 
German people. And let us hear at that time from 
the 2} million refugees who have fled the Com- 
munist regime in East Germany, voting for 
Western-type freedom with their feet. 

The world is not deceived by the Communist 
attempt to label Berlin as a hot-bed for war. 
There is peace in Berlin today. The source of 
world trouble and tension is Moscow, not Berlin. 
And if war begins, it will have begun in Moscow, 
and not Berlin. 

For the choice of peace or war is largely theirs, 
not ours. It is the Soviets who have stirred up this 
crisis. It is they who are trying to force a change. 
It is they who have opposed free elections. It is 
they who have rejected an all-German peace 
treaty and the rulings of international law. And 
as Americans know from our history on our own 
old frontier, gun battles are caused by outlaws, 
and not by officers of the peace. 

In short, while we are ready to defend our 
interests, we shall also be ready to search for 
peace, in quiet exploratory talks, in formal or 
informal meetings. We do not want military con- 
siderations to dominate the thinking of either East 
or West. And Mr Khrushchev may find that his 
invitation to other nations to join in a meaningless 
treaty may lead to their inviting him to join in the 
community of peaceful men, in abandoning the 
use of force, and in respecting the sanctity of 
agreements. 





Letter to the Editor 


From Robert Strausz-Hupe (and reply by Max Beloff ) 


Sir :— 


The authors of A Forward Strategy for America 
are Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kintner and 
Stefan T. Possony and not, as Professor Beloff’s 
review in SuRVIVAL suggests, Professor Possony 
‘joined’ by Professor Strausz-Hupé. We, the co- 
authors, are jointly responsible for the book. 
Survivav’s billing of our book is explicit, hence 
Professor Beloff’s severe criticism addressed to 
Stefan T. Possony is directed at me. 

We do not argue, as Professor Beloff infers, that 
the Communist attempt to ‘overthrow the political 
and social systems of the free world’ is ‘the only 
fact of significance on the present world scene’. 
We do argue that it is the most significant fact of 
contemporary world politics. We are agreed that 
first things should come first. Does Professor Beloff 
propose seriously to controvert our thesis? If he 
does I suggest he be consistent, propose a radical 
re-orientation of American and British policies, and 
advocate, among other things, the diversion of our 
present efforts on behalf of NATO to other and, 
presumably, more pleasing purposes. We do not 
argue that our society must be transformed into 
a totalitarian one in order to cope with the 
Communist threat. To the contrary, we show how 
we can raise our sights, especially as regards our 
military effort, without any economic discomfort 
to speak of and without sacrificing one iota of our 
political rights. We plead guilty to a deep sense of 
dissatisfaction as regards present levels of effort in 
our country as well as Western Europe. We argue 
that no one among us is doing enough, and that 
the reasons given by those who inveigh against 
increases in national security budgets as socially 
and economically harmful, are ill considered. 
Since 1949, the year of the establishment of 
NATO, Western Europe has experienced a fabulous 
increase in productivity and average standards of 
living. There has not been a commensurate 
increase in expenditure for foreign policy and 
defence. The record of the US is not much better. 
Why increases of 10 to 20 per cent in current 
budgets for military defense and foreign aid, 
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which nearly all NATO nations can well afford, 
should land us in totalitarianism is a contention 
which Professor Beloff will have a hard time 
proving on hand of published statistics. Alleged 
dangers of turning totalitarian — ‘creating a mirror 
image of Communism in order to defeat Com- 
munism’ — because we tighten our respective belts 
by one notch are one of the poorest excuses for 
deficiency of will. 


Professor Beloff trains his heaviest artillery upon 
our proposal to tighten restrictions on trade with 
the Communist bloc. He accuses us of ‘complete 
failure to look at the human consequences of such 
actions’ and of callousness toward the satellite 
peoples. I thought that this controversy had been 
settled twenty-five years ago. Doing business with 
Khrushchev is fraught with the same risks as was 
doing business with Hitler. The importance of 
imported strategic materials for the Communists 
is obvious. Other types of imports relieve Mr 
Khrushchev of the pain of caring for the real needs 
of his people and permit the diversion of scarce 
Soviet resources to the military sector of the 
national economy. It can be argued that Soviet 
purchases relieve unemployment in certain Western 
countries and that, therefore, Soviet trade is worth 
soliciting. It seems, however, that there are some 
better ways for dealing with the structural 
deficiencies of the free world economy. If there 
are not, Mr Khrushchev will soon have all of us 
across the barrel. 


I suspect that Professor Beloff misses here the 
point —a point, by the way which he has made 
elsewhere. Professor Beloff, discussing Mr Fin- 
letter’s Foreign Policy: The Next Phase in the same 
issue of SurvrvaL, concedes ‘the implacable 
hostility of the Communist Powers’. The Com- 
munists have thrust conflict upon us. They are 
implacable in the pursuit of their goal: a Com- 
munist world. In a conflict with an implacable foe 
a lot of innocent people are apt to suffer. In this, 
precisely lies the devilry of the Communists: they 
are using millions of people as pawns in their grand 
strategy. I leave it to Professor Beloff to explain 
how one deals with an implacable foe: by ex- 
changing merchandise and cultural goods? by 
diplomacy unsupported by superior military 
might? Admittedly, the prospects before us are 
grim and bode ill for working out those humane 
solutions which any sane Western statesman 
prefers over irreconcilable conflict with an 
implacable foe. It seems that Professor Beloff has 
confused the remedies we seek with the disease 
which Communism has spread. 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 
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(Max Be.orr writes: I had no intention of de- 
priving Professor Strausz~Hupé or Mr Kintner of 
any credit they may wish to claim as part-authors 
of A Forward Strategy for America. The particular 
reference I made to Professor Possony was simply 
a way of indicating that I detected in this work a 
repetition of certain ideas which Professor Possony 
has promulgated on his own in the past— ideas 
which I believe to be partially responsible for 
major American errors in the sphere of foreign 
policy and strategy. 

I think that Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s main complaint 
against my review springs from an inability to 
differentiate between immediate strategical and 
political problems and long-term world develop- 
ment. Of course I agree that measures of defence 
against possible attempt at extending the area of 
Sovietization have first priority in their claims on 
Western thought and Western resources. People 
who follow these matters in Britain will find 
it ridiculous that Professor Strausz-Hupé should 
accuse me of lack of enthusiasm for NATO. What 
I do suggest is that in the long run other develop- 
ments in our times may come to seem of no less 
significance than the gap which now divides the 
Communist and the non-Communist worlds. Such 
things as the acquisition of independent nation- 
hood by the peoples who compose the majority of 
the world’s population, the advances in technology 
which have for the first time placed in our hands 
the capacity for mutual and total destruction, the 
world population explosion with its economic, 
social and moral consequences—all these are 
clearly of at least equal importance and must 
powerfully affect the methods which we choose in 
confronting the Soviet challenge. To take the other 
view is simply to stand the Communist case on its 
head — it looks no better that way up. 

Once again, I have never disagreed with the 
thesis that the Western European countries could 
now contribute more to the expenses of the com- 
mon defence. But it should be possible in a demo- 
cracy to provide for the means of defence without 
recourse to the promotion of national hysteria. 
Professor Strausz-Hupé knows perfectly well that 
no statistics can indicate a drift towards totali- 
tarianism. Totalitarianism is a rigidity of the mind, 
and there are in some aspects of American thinking 
on foreign policy — China, for instance — rigidities 
so clearly marked that they are dangerous to us 
all. It is for promoting such rigidities, for creating 
an atmosphere of belligerent alarm, that I have 
criticized and shall continue to criticize Professor 
Possony and his collaborators. 

With regard to the question of economic 
sanctions, the arguments against seem to me over- 
whelming, and the comparison with Nazi Germany 
puerile. Even if one thought, as no sensible person 
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does, that the Soviet and Nazi threats were of a 
similar kind, there would still be the fundamental 
difference that Nazi Germany was deficient in 
important material resources while the Soviet bloc 
contains all it requires for the development of its 
industrial and military power. Economic warfare 
on a general scale could thus only mean a con- 
tribution to the lowering of standards of living on 
both sides without offering any prospect of 
reducing the magnitude of the threat. If our pur- 
pose was to create discontent among the Soviet 
satellites in order to provoke them into rising 
against their present rulers I would regard this 
as criminal on our part: surely one Hungary is 
enough even for Professor Possony, Professor 
Strausz-Hupé and William R. Kintner. We know 
perfectly well that we cannot in the nuclear age 


liberate these peoples by force and that their only 
hope lies in the evolution to something better of 
the Soviet system itself. 

For this reason, talk of ‘diplomacy unsupported 
by superior military might’ is beside the point. It 
belongs to the language of the pre-nuclear age. 
What is important is that we should on our side 
remain both strong enough and united enough to 
hold our own until the implacable hostility of 
Russia’s present rulers, which I fully admit, 
recedes into history. And the principal element of 
strength must consist in a moral basis for our 
actions acceptable both throughout the NATO 
alliance and as far as possible in the rest of the 
world. I know that few European readers of A 
Forward Strategy for America, and I hope very few 
American readers, will feel that books of this 
kind contribute to such unity.) 





Book Reviews 


MEN IN UNIFORM 
Studies in International Security 3 


M. R. D. Foot 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd.* (for the Institute for 
Strategic Studies), 21s. 


It must nevertheless be understood that, if 
voluntary recruiting fails to produce the 
numbers required, the country will have to 
face the need for some limited form of com- 
pulsory service to bridge the gap. 

—1957 Defence White Paper 


Men in Uniform by M. R. D. Foot is the third book 
to have been published by the Institute for 
Strategic Studies. Its appearance is timely for the 
question of whether or not the Government should 
re-introduce some form of national service is one 
that is presently being widely debated. To this, 
the topic of what kind of nuclear contribution 
Britain should or should not make, has given 
second place. 

Mr Foot writes very well. It is a clear, com- 





* To be published on September 15th by Frederick 
Praeger, New York. 


prehensive and valuable book, in which for the 
first time possible recruiting systems are set out 
side by side. 

The Government is committed to implementing 
its five year plan announced by Mr Duncan 
Sandys in the 1957 Defence White Paper. This 
called for the abandonment of conscription in 
1960 as part of a reduction in our forces of some 
45 per cent from 690,000 to 375,000 in 1962. (The 
present target for the army being 165,000 men to 
be reached ‘sometime early in 1963’). 

The 1957 White Paper was an attempt to bring 
our own defence policy into line with that of the 
United States as expressed in 1953 by Dulles’ 
celebrated ‘massive and instant retaliation’ speech. 
Even Russia followed, though not till January 
1960 when Khrushchev declared that as the Soviet 
Union now had enough nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivery, he was prepared to reduce her 
‘conventional’ forces by 33 per cent. 

The reaction to this world wide reliance on 
nuclear weapons set-in in academic defence 
circles in the US during the late ’fifties, and with 
the election of President Kennedy, a ‘conventional’ 
strategy became officially adopted as defence 
policy. In his inaugural address the President said: 

The free world’s security can be endangered 
not only by nuclear attack but by being 
slowly nibbled away at the periphery, 
regardless of our strategic power, by forces of 
subversion, infiltration, intimidation, indirect 
aggression, internal revolution, diplomatic 
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blackmail, guerilla warfare as a series of 

limited wars. 
This is not so much a repudiation of Dulles as an 
appreciation of Russian missile prowess. The 
vulnerability of both America and Russia has 
compelled the re-emergence of the soldier, com- 
plemented with battlefield nuclear weapons as the 
most important factor in defence. Since the 
inauguration the coming crisis over Berlin has 
forced the United States and the Soviet Union to 
increase their defence standing, the greater part 
going on the raising and equipping of conventional 
forces. Will we now follow suit ? 

It is in this situation that the British Government 
now finds itself contributing a nuclear striking 
force and an army seems likely to be in January 
1963 below the numbers required to implement a 
nuclear let alone a ‘conventional’ strategy. Little 
wonder there is disquiet. 

It is indispensable, if one is now to be prepared 
to make some changes in our manning system, to 
know what the strategic object in view is. It is not 
survival, as it is for the Swiss, the Swedes or the 
Israelis, each of whom depend upon the citizen 
army or militia concept, nor is it expansion, as it 
seems to be in the case of Russia, and may already 
be in the case of China, both of whom depend 
upon large scale conscription. It cannot be to play 
the role of a leading power in a group that seeks 
to contain a possible challenger as does the United 
States. It is, as Mr Foot claims, to keep things as 
they are (not as they were a few years back as is 
the French). 

Mr Foot points out that traditionally Britons in 
uniform are volunteers. ‘Strong traditions favour 
voluntary service in peace. In war, compulsion is 
more kindly looked upon’. He lists six arguments 
in favour of dispensing with conscription. Besides 
our volunteer tradition, volunteers fight better than 
pressed men; the morale of regulars will be higher 
if they are not constantly reminded by conscripts 
of their impending release; the training of regulars 
is more satisfying without having to be continually 
training conscripts; conscription is an inefficient 
means of manning some of the more remote of 
our commitments; and substantial savings can be 
made by doing without conscription. Mr Foot 
then puts an argument for retaining conscription 
and by so doing puts the arguments detailed above 
into their proper perspective. “There is one 
argument for retaining conscription in Britain 
which is decisive if it is sound — the argument that 
without it there will simply not be enough 
volunteers.’ 

To do so would seem to necessitate an army of, 
at the very least, 182,000. Although the army 
would be happier with its numbers around the 
200,000 mark. It may be that the 182,000 will be 
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reached without resort to some form of conscrip- 
tion by the mid 1960’s, but our existing commit- 
ments, and the live possibility that there may well 
be others, make a figure of 160,000 in early 1962 
rising slowly to 182,000 over the next three years 
clearly insufficient. 

What then should be done? If it is improbable 
that there will ever be enough volunteers in 
normal countries at normal times, some sort of 
mixed system would seem to be the best for this 
country. This should aim, as does the German 
selective service system, at getting the best and 
only the best, but flexible as is the American 
system so that it is capable of expansion if there 
is an emergency. 

The complexity of modern equipment has 
transformed warfare. It calls for a different type 
of soldier. Fewer absolutely unskilled men are 
needed, the fillers of sandbags, the carriers of 
loads, and the labourers that have previously 
formed a large proportion of the tail of any army 
have given way to the semi-skilled, and the 
technician. It is this problem that the German 
system is designed to overcome. 

The section on the Bundeswehr is of great 
interest. There are three main categories of men. 
Berufsoldaten, the professionals; soldaten auf Zeit, 
men on limited engagements varying from three 
to twelve years and Wehrpflichtizen, conscripts 
serving a 12 month term. The army would have 
preferred 24 months, but it proved politically 
impossible to extend service beyond 12. In April 
1960 the proportions of each category serving in 
the army was 13 per cent, 48.5 per cent and 38.5 
per cent. The selective service system used is 
designed, claims the author, to ‘suit the needs of 
the forces, rather than to respect the rights of the 
citizen’. Only about | in 4 of all available men in 
each intake are conscripted. The really rigid test 
that is applied is of technical ability. Anyone who 
has a technical degree and diploma is almost sure 
of being accepted, likewise anyone who showed 
promise at school in science or mathematics. 
Deferment for those embarking on a degree or 
diploma course is naturally given. About one in 
twenty of the conscripts sign on for longer than a 
year and the other men serving ‘auf Zeit’ take 
their short term engagements direct from civil 
life. A useful inducement is that the most exciting, 
interesting or responsible tasks are reserved for 
men who serve for longer than a year, whilst it is 
impossible to become an officer in any of the 
three services without a year’s basic training 
followed by a year in an officers’ school. The 
Bundeswehr is, of course, in direct competition with 
industry for the technically minded. Men who 
have enlisted auf Zeit are entitled after four years’ 
service to six, or after eight years’ service to 
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eighteen, or after twelve years’ service to not less 
than thirty months’ free training in a forces 
technical school of their own choice to fit them 
for a civil trade. So highly is this training con- 
sidered that in some trades it can be substituted 
for a civil diploma. 

Men in Uniform provides at just the right time, 
the information that is necessary for an informed 
debate that should precede any decision on 
whether or not to re-introduce some form of 
conscription. The increasing significance of con- 
ventional forces to countries such as ourselves 
makes the question of military manpower one of 
great importance. If the Government is to bring 
in a measure of selective service it is vital that we 
should do so before some future humiliation forces 
it to do so. 


JULIAN CRITCHLEY 


L’AVENIR DE L’ALLIANCE 
ATLANTIQUE 


Claude Delmas, General Marcel Carpentier, 
General Pierre-M. Gallois, Maurice Faure. 
Preface de Jules Romains 


Berger-Levrault, 18 NF. 


It is an increasingly fashionable doctrine among 
military intellectuals that alliances are a thing of 
the past, and that NATO must either federate or 
disintegrate. All four contributors to this weighty 
volume present some arguments for the movement 
of NATO in the former of these directions. Claude 
Delmas and Maurice Faure, discussing the history 
and present political arrangements of NATO, 
consider that what began as an alliance has 
become a community, and that intergovernmental 
decisions which are based on the unanimity 
principle should now give place to supranational 
decisions which are not. General Carpentier, 
whose essay on ‘Stratégie, Tactique et Structures 
Classiques’ includes a most illuminating account 
of the tactics of battlefield nuclear war, makes a 
plea for the extension of military integration to the 
fields of logistics and air defence. 

A unique contribution, however, is that of 
General Gallois: for he provides arguments both 
for making NATO more than an alliance, and for 
making it less. It is in his essay on ‘La Logique de 
PEre Nucléaire et des Incidences sur L’Otan’ that 
the English-speaking reader will find most in this 
book that is new. 

General Gallois here applies to alliances the 
‘laws of dissuasion’ which he has expounded in 
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his book Strategie de l’ Age Nucleaire*. Broadly, no 
nation will suffer nuclear devastation on behalf of 
another, nor can it credibly say that it will. In the 
classical military alliance nations adopt tentative 
commitments to undertake limited risks on each 
other’s behalf. Now there can be only irrevocable 
commitments to risk all. To deter threats to NATO 
as a whole the power of America, or of integrated 
forces, will suffice. For this reason Gallois favours 
increased American engagement in Europe and a 
NATO force with short range, small-yield nuclear 
weapons. But to deter threats to particular nations 
in the alliance, there must be a series of nationally- 
controlled nuclear forces; or, to deter threats to 
regions, regionally controlled ones. In elaborating 
this strategy of dissuasion fragmentee Gallois distin- 
guishes the question of the control of weapons 
from that of the production and supply of them. 
Since the lesser members of the alliance are not 
capable of providing themselves with efficient 
weapons, these must be supplied by (a supposedly 
willing) America, or by the alliance as a whole. 
If General Gallois did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent him. For the theoretical 
structure he has erected upon the notion of 
deterrence does present in a graphic way one of 
the several great plausibilities about international 
politics at the present time, in relation to which 
any sound view must plot its position. But there 
is in his insistence that wisdom is to be had only 
by grasping a number of ‘laws’, and in his air of 
revealing to us in confidence the mysteries vouch- 
safed to him, something reminiscent of the 
tradition of geopolitical writing, which one hoped 
was now dead. 
HEDLEY BULL 


ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Edited by Donald G. Brennan 
George Braziller: New York, $6 


This is a particularly difficult book to review. 
Eleven of the papers contained in it appeared a 
year ago in the special edition of Daedalust, seven 
more are revised and extended re-writes of Daedalus 
chapters, whilst five are completely new. 

The output of the American defence specialists 
is now so formidable that it is difficult enough, in 
any case, to keep track of it. It is to be wondered 
whether massive encyclopaedia such as this are 
really very helpful. I certainly do not feel up to 
the task of re-appraising the present volume com- 
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prehensively by means of comparing it to the 
original Daedalus papers, and estimating the 
development of the various authors’ views. Nor is 
it remotely possible in the space available to give 
an account of all the new papers although many 
of them are good and important. 

Perhaps, therefore, I may be excused for 
concentrating this review on one of the new 
papers which seems to me of great importance at 
the present juncture. This is the paper Policy 
Considerations of a Nuclear-Test Ban, by Donald 
G. Brennan and Morton H. Halperin. This 
appears to be much the most important and 
effective statement of the case for signing a test 
ban treaty, if necessary on something fairly close 
even to the present Russian terms, that has yet 
been made. 

Very roughly speaking, Brennan and Halperin 
base this rather sensational conclusion on the 
following considerations. It is almost certainly 
impossible at present to devise a feasible method 
of inspection which can be relied upon to detect 
all test explosions including underground ex- 
plosions. It is probably, but not certainly, possible 
to detect all considerable test explosions in the 
atmosphere without any very elaborate test 
inspection system such as the Russians would 
either refuse or would probably obstruct in 
practice. It would be well worth while to sign a 
treaty containing no more adequate inspection 
system than this because (a) the Russians would 
not have very strong motives for cheating by 
carrying on tests unilaterally and (5) even if they 
did so, it would not matter very much. 

Again, speaking very broadly, all this is because 
Brennan and Halperin are convinced that the 
Schwerpunkt of the arms race has shifted from the 
development of nuclear explosives to their means 
of delivery. The Russians would not really be able 
to upset the balance of power appreciably by 
means of unilaterally improving their thermo- 
nuclear warheads. Similarly, though it might be 
possible gradually to improve small battlefield 
fission weapons, it is most unlikely that it would 
be possible to do so to such an extent as to upset 
the balance of power, for such battlefield fission 
weapons are of secondary importance in any case. 
The authors conclude: 


According to the analysis of the previous 
section, the military security of the United 
States would probably not be disastrously 
impaired by even completely unrestricted 
Soviet testing, while we abstained from all 
testing. The question then arises: Are the 
potential net gains — political, psychological, 
and military — of a test ban sufficient to com- 
pensate for the potential military costs of 
unrestricted clandestine Soviet testing? If this 
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question can be answered in the affirmative, 
the inspection problem becomes nearly 
vacuous. And we believe that it can. 
This is extremely interesting. But unfortunately it 
is an argument which rests on such sophisticated 
reasoning that the mind jibs at the idea of it being 
convincingly presented to Congress or indeed to 
any democratic deliberative assembly: the average 
legislator understands far too little about nuclear 
warfare to enable him to grasp what Brennan and 
Halperin are talking about. We should not 
despair or give up the effort to obtain a test ban 
treaty which I, for one, regard as incomparably 
the most important issue in the disarmament field. 
But for these practical political reasons it is 
probably still indispensable to get the Russians to 
agree to some presentable inspection system, i.e. an 
inspection system which at any rate looks and 
sounds effective. 
JOHN S8TRACHEY 


CHRISTIANS AND POWER POLITICS 
Alan Booth 
SCM Press, 6s. 


One of the most fateful and perplexing problems 
of our time is how to relate the old truths of our 
Western heritage to the new dilemmas of the 
nuclear-missile age. Writing with modesty, clarity 
and informed wisdom, Alan Booth makes a 
singular contribution to this problem. Christians 
and Power Politics is a first-rate book. It deserves a 
wide reading among religious leaders, policy 
makers and other concerned citizens. 

In company with an increasing number of 
students of world politics on both sides of the 
Atlantic the author has been influenced by the 
‘Christian realism’ of Reinhold Niebuhr which 
rejects both cynical and utopian interpretations of 
man and of history. 

Much current Christian comment on inter- 
national problems, says Mr Booth, tends to be 
‘tiresome and unhelpful’ because the commenta- 
tors have not paid the price of comprehending the 
problems they seek to illuminate. They do not 
take the facts seriously because they are really 
more interested in admonition than in relevance. 
Some of them fail to understand international 
questions because they are instructed by the 
vestigial remains of a rational idealism which 
believes in historic progress and human perfecta- 
bility and tends to regard ‘power politics’ as an 
ugly but temporary nuisance on the international 
scene. 

Rejecting all contemporary versions of rational 
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idealism, religious and secular, Mr Booth turns to 
the central Judeao-Christian tradition for guid- 
ance. Christian ethics, he says, begins in the 
indicative mood. When confronting a complex 
political problem the Christian realist first asks: 
‘What is going on here?’ Then he asks: ‘What 
ought we do about it?’ The order of these two 
questions is crucial. The central Biblical tradition 
does not provide a code ethic, a set of moral do’s 
and don’t’s to invoke in every perplexity. The 
Bible contains no blueprint for utopia, much less 
a plan for dealing with the Congo, Cuba or 
Berlin. 

But the Judeao-Christian tradition does affirm 
that man is his brother’s keeper, that the strong 
should help the weak, and that he who has much 
given to him will have much required of him. For 
those who accept this heritage, consciously or 
unconsciously, these affirmations provide a sense 
of responsibility and perspective. To this perspec- 
tive the morally concerned actor must add facts, 
the discreet facts found in The Times (London or 
New York!) and the larger facts about the nature 
of international politics. He must attempt to 
understand the situation in its depth and totality 
before he can make a politically wise and morally 
sound decision. This approach is known as an 





ethic of responsibility as opposed to a code ethic 
or an ethic of perfection. 

In developing his theme Mr Booth deals with 
the indicative of the present crisis before he deals 
with the imperative of the religious heritage. He 
discusses three broad problems: ‘the role of 
government illustrated by the relations of East and 
West, the crisis of military power, and the impact 
of Europe on Africa’. Both his topical discussion 
and theological reflection are free of pious plati- 
tudes and moralism and rich in political and 
moral wisdom. 

The vitality and sound judgment found in this 
book is not unrelated to the forces which brought 
it to fruition. Mr Booth is literate in theology and 
international politics because he participates in the 
serious discourse which takes place in both worlds. 
This interdisciplinary vocation, not always com- 
fortable for the man caught in the crossfire 
between moralists and politicians, is a high 
calling. Fortunately, such interdisciplinary conver- 
sation is on the increase. There is a small but 
growing body of literature relevant to the contem- 
porary crisis and explicitly related to the religious 
heritage of the West, and this book makes an 
important contribution to it. 

ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
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